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Another installment of our comparisons of the 
Sunday-school singing-books of the season is given to 
our readers this week ; also a notice of recent religious 
and secular singing-books. 


If you want to do right, you must be right. There 
is no such a thing as well-doing apart from well- 
being. As an Oriental proverb has it, “You cannot 
drive a straight furrow without a straight eye.” If 
you would do good to others, you must be good before 
others. No one can be a safe guide in a path he has 
not traveled. It is sheer mockery to attempt to 
teach a living truth which is not a part of the 


teacher’s life. “If the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness.” 


Half of a fact is sometimes a good deal less than 
halfatruth. Here, for example, is The Church Times, 
of London, charging the United States with being 
“the only great people in the world that has seen two 
of its chief magistrates murdered in a single genera- 
tion.” That sounds bad. But at least five times in 
a generation the English nation has had an attempt 
made to murder its chief magistrate, and the failure 
has been not for lack of a bad spirit, but because of 
bad shooting. When a Yankee, sane or crazy, tries 
to shoot his chief magistrate, he too commonly suc- 
ceeds; but when an Englishman bangs he bungles. 
If this history must be raked up for comparisons, let 
it all be told. 


Many people who attend prayer-meetings seem to 
think that the close of the meeting is an occasion of 
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such satisfaction that it may be fitly greeted with a 
feu de joie—a volley of delight. So, when the end of 


__|the last hymn or doxology is reached, they drop 


their hymn-books on the benches back of them in 
such an emphatic way as to produce a rattling noise 
not unlike that of a platoon “firing at will.” This 
is very effective, considered as a congratulatory dis- 
charge ; but when it precedes the pronouncing of the 
benediction, it is not a pleasant interruption of a 
season of solemnity—which is already near enough 
to its end to render such a display of eagerness 
uncalled for. Seriously speaking, would it not be 
well for devout worshipers to hold their books 
decently in their hands for the few seconds that 
remain, and then to bang them down—if bang them 
they will—as hard as they please ? 

A strange interest attaches, just now, to the name 
of Arabi Bey. While all the world is watching his 
every movement with fear or anxiety, does it occur to 
our Bible students that by his very name and race 
he is another Oreb the Midianite—agaiust whom 
Gideon’s band with lamps and trumpets and pitchers 
went out to battle, at the call of God? We give, on 
another page, a sketch of this Ishmaelitish or Midi- 
anitish prince in Egypt, as showing the popular Arab 
superstitions with reference to his birth and mission. 
The sketch is from a gentleman of Cairo peculiarly 
well qualified to speak of the Egyptian people and 
their ways of thinking and acting. | or obvious rea- 
sons his name is withheld at such a crisis as this ; but 
we can speak confidently of the correctness of all his 
statements. It will be seen that the story reads in a 
certain sense like the story of the birth of Samson or 
of Samuel ; and that it is in itself another illustration 
of the Oriental character of the Bible narrative; and 
of the strange fixedness in manners of speech and 
action of the people of Bible lands. 








That grit counts more than gristle as an impelling 
power, was amusingly illustrated by an incident in a 
Philadelphia side street the other day. The burly 
driver of « team of two stalwart horses was met in 
the middle of a narrow lane by a man pushing a 
small hand-wagon before him. The driver lashed 
his horses forward and cried to the other to back out 
and make way; but the owner of the hand-wagon, 
instead of obeying that order, pushed resolutely for- 
ward and fairly backed the startled horses and the 
swearing and gesticulating team-driver out of the 
lane. “Where there’s a will there’s a way,” and 
Scripture confirms the proverb by the admonition 
that “the batile” is not. always “to the strong.” 
Talents and strength are next to useless without deter- 
mination and perseverance ; it is the pluck which faces 
the odds and makes the most of the strength which 
it has, which wins the greatest success in this life— 
and for the next also; for there is still a sense in 
which “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and men of violence take it by force.” 


The civil courts guard jealously and with sacred- 
ness the good name of a writer or worker; and are 
ready to protect that name from taint or loss through 
its unfair use or imitation by another. This is at the 
bottom of all copy-right, and patent-right, and trade- 
mark decisions of the courts, An important decision 





in this line, before the United States Courts, has 
recently been decided in favor of the Collins Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut, against a large manu- 
facturing concern that had, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, been selling shovels stamped “ Collins & Co.” 
A perpetual injunction has been issued, forbidding 
the use of that name; and an order is given for an 
accounting to the Collins Company for all damages 
from such use hitherto. The court holds, with the 
Scriptures, that “a good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches;” and when a man has won it fairly, 
it shall not be wrested from him fraudulently. And 
this is the principle underlying the Third Command- 
ment. You must not claim to yourself God's family 
name unless you are entitled to it; “for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” 
Longtellow’s claim to be counted the Poet of the 
Home is newly verified in the writings he left 
unpublished. In an unfinished poem on the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade he shows both his love of the little 
ones and his love of the home. Of the faith that 
dared that wonderful movement, he says admiringly : 
‘“*O the simple child-like trast! 

O the faith that could believe 

What the harnessed, iron-mailed 

Knights of Christendom had failed, 

By their promise, to achieve,— 

They, the children, could and must!” 
And out of his loving sympathy with them in their 
toils and trials, the writer of The Golden Milestone 
sings : 





“ Ah! what master hand shall paint 
How they journeyed on their way, 
How the days grew long and dreary, 
How their little feet grew weary, 
How their little hearts grew faint ! 


Now around them, white with snow, 
Closed the mountain peaks. Below, 
Headlong from the precipice 

Down into the dark abyss, 

Plunged the cateract, white with foam : 
And it said, or seemed to say : 

‘Oh, return, while yet you may, 
Foolish children, to your home. 

There the Holy City is!’” 


Every home ought to be the Holy City to its children. 
Is it 80? 





WE COPY BUT IN PART. 

Nothing is more striking to a close observer of 
human life than the almost infinite variety of char- 
acter which exists among those who profess to be 
Christians. No two are alike. Yet all are sitting 
before the same model; all are striving after the 
same ideal ; all are imitators of the same blessed life. 
There is but one standard of Christian character— 
the likeness of Christ. We are to live as he lived. 
We are to copy his features into our lives. Wherever 
in all the world true disciples of Christ are found, 
they are trying to reproduce the likeness of their 
Master in themselves. 

Why is it, then, that there is such variety of char- 
acter and disposition among those who aim to follow 
the same example? Why are not all alike? If a 
thousand artists were to paint the picture of the same 
person, their pictures, if faithful, would show the 
same features. But a thousand persons seek to copy 
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into their own lives the likeness of Christ, and the 
result is a thousand different representations of that 
likeness, no two the same. 

One reason for this is that God does not bestow 
upon all his children the same gifts, the same natural 
qualities; aud divine grace does not recast all dis- 
positions in the same mould. When gold is minted, 
each coin of s kind is stamped by the same die, and 
a million coins of the same value will all be precisely 
alike. But life is not minted as gold is. Conversion 
does not make busy, bustling Martha quiet and rest- 
ful like her sister Mary; nor does it change Mary’s 
calm, restful spirit into the restless and worrying 
activity of Martha. It makes them both friends of 
Jesus, devoted to him in love and loyalty and ser- 
vice, but it leaves each of them herself in all her 
individual characteristics. It makes them both like 
Christ in holiness, in consecration, in heavenly long- 
ings, but it does not touch those features which give 
to each one her personal identity. 

You drop twenty different seeds in the same garden- 
bed, and they spring up into twenty different kinds of 
plants, from the delicate mignonette to the flaunting 
sunflower. No skill of gardening can make all the 
plants alike. The fuchsia will always be a fuchsia, 
the rose will always be a rose, the geranium will 
always be a geranium. In the same soil, with the 
game sunshine and rain, and the same culture, each 
grows up after its own kind. In like manner divine 
grace does not make all Christian women either 
Marys or Marthas or Dorcases or Priscillas, nor all 
Christian men either Johns or Peters or Barnabases 
or Aquilas; but each believer grows up into his own 
peculiar self. Conversion neither adds to nor takes 
from our natural gifts; and since there is infinite 
variety in the endowments and qualities originally 
bestowed upon different individuals, there is the same 
variety in the company of Christ’s followers. 

Another reason for this diversity of features among 
Christians is that the best of ns are only little frag- 
ments of the image of Christ, have only one little 
wraction of his likeness in our souls. In one of his 
followers there is some one feature of Christ’s blessed 
tife that appears ; in another, there is another feature ; 
in a third, still a different feature. One seeks to copy 
Christ’s gentleness, another his patience, another his 
sympathy, another his meekness, A thousand 
believers may all, in a certain sense, be like Christ, 
and yet no two of them have, or consciously strive 
after, just the same features of Christ in their souls. 
The reason is that the character of Christ is so great, 
so perfect, so glorious, that it is impossible to copy 
all of it into any one little human life; and again, 
each human character is so imperfect and limited 
that it cannot even reach out in all directions after 
the boundless and infinite character of Christ. 

It is as if a thousand artists were sent to paint each 
one a picture of the Alps. Each chooses his own 
point of observation, and selects the particular feature 
of the Alps he desires to paint. They all bring back 
their pictures, but lo! no two of them are alike. One 
canvas presents a sweet valley scene, another has for 
its central feature a wild crag, another a snow-crowned 
peak, another a rushing torrent leaping over the 
rocks, another a mighty glacier. Yet no one of the 
artists can say that the pictures of the others are not 
true. They are probably as true as his own; but: 
there is not one of them all that has painted the 
whole Alps. Each one has put upon his canvas only 
the little part of the magnificent scene which he saw. 

So it is with those who are striving to reproduce 
the likeness of Christ in their own lives. A thousand 
Christians, earnest and sincere, begin to follow him 
and to imitate him. One seizes upon one feature 
which to him seems to be the central beauty of Christ’s 
character; another, looking upon the same glorious 
person with different eyes or from the view-point of 
different experiences, sees another feature altogether, 
and calls it Christ; each one strives to copy the par- 
ticular feature which he sees. No two reproductions 
are precisely the same, No two have the same con- 
ception of Christlikeness. Yet no one can say that 








the others are not true Christians, that they have not 
also seen the Lord, and have not faithfully copied 
what they saw of him into their own lives. 

The truth is, the Alps as a whole are too varied, 
too vast, for any one artist to take into his perspective 
and paint dpon his canvas. The best he can do is to 
portray someone or two features,—the features his eye 
ean see from where he stands. And Christ is toe 
great, in his infinite perfections, in the majestic sweep 
of his character, in the manysidedness of his beauty, 
for any one of his finite followers to copy the whole 
of his image into his own little life. The most that 
any of us can do is to get into our soul one little 
fragment of the wonderful likeness of our Lord. 

Thus it is that there is such variety in the indi- 
vidual dispositions of Christians, while all seek to 
follow the same copy, and while all may be equally 
faithful in their noble endeavors. The practical 
leason from this fact is, that no one follower of Christ 
should condemn another because the other’s spiritual 
life is not of the same stamp as his own. Let not 
Martha, busied with her much serving, running 
everywhere to missionary meetings, or to visit the 
sick and the poor, find fault with Mary in her quiet 
devotion, peaceful, thoughtful, gentle, loving, because 


she does not abound in the same activities. Nor let’ 


Mary in her turn judge Martha, and call her piety 
superficial. Let each of these follow the Master 
closely, see as much as possible of the infinite loveli- 
ness of his character, and copy all she can see into 
her own life; but let her not imagine that she has 
seen or copied all of Christ, and let her look at every 
other believer's life with reverence, as bearing another 
little fragment of the same divine likeness. Let 
every man do earnestly and well the particular work 
which he is fitted and called to do, but let him not 
imagine that he is doing the only kind of work which 
Christ wants to have done in this world ; rather let 
him look upon every other faithful servant who does 
a different work as doing a part equally important 
and equally acceptable to the Master. 

The bird praises God by singing. The flower pays 
its tribute in fragrant incense as its censer swings in 
the breeze. The tree shakes down fruits from its 
bending boughs. The star pours out its silver beams 
to gladden the earth. The clouds give their blessing 
in gentle rain. Yet all with equal faithfulness ful- 
filltheir mission. So among Christ’s redeemed servants 
one serves by incessant toil in the home, caring for a 
large family ; another by silent example as a suf- 
ferer, patient and uncomplaining ; another with the 
pen, sending forth words that inspire, help, cheer, and 
bless; another by the living voice, whose eloquence 
moves men, and starts impulses to better, grander 
living; another by the ministry of sweet song ; 
another by sitting in quiet peace at Jesus’ feet, drink- 
ing in his spirit, and then shining as a gentle and 
silent light, or pouring out the fragrance of love like 
a lowly and unconscious flower. Yet each and all 
of these may be serving Christ acceptably, hearing 
at the close of each day the whispered word “ Well 


done.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It often occurs that one of the best applications and 
enforcements of an editorial article in our columns is 
furnished by a supplemental and confirmatory illustration 
from the experience of one of our contributors. Here is 
an illustration in point. A distinguished clergyman in 
New York—one whose reputation is more than national 
—writes as follows, in the line of a recent editorial : 


Let me add a confirmation from personal experience of your 
wise suggestion in the article ‘‘Making Books Work,” as to 
appropriateness in gifts. It is now more than fifty years since 
my teacher parted from me a boy in the Sunday-school of an 
interior town, but I remember it as if it were an occurence of 
yesterday. He was a pleasant, genial, loving man, and he 
wished to bestow on me, a lad of ten years, a suitable testimo- 
nial of his affection before he went away. So he looked around 
in the village book-store, and at lost fixed upon a small, nicely 
bound copy of Mason on Self-knowledge, and wrote my name 
in it, adding a request to read it carefully. I made a number 
of attempts, partly out of regard to the giver, and partly out 
of desire to get good from a book which everybody said was 


excellent. But I failed utterly, never could read more than a | 


page or two, and at last my mother told me that I had better 





lay the book away until I became older,—which I did, and the 
book lies on a top shelf in my study to this day, but still 
unread, and kept only as the memorial of a Sunday-school 
teacher’s affection in 1829. May I detain you with another 
reminiscence on the general subject? I had a relative who 
was liberally educated, and in middle life became converted. 
He could read and enjoy history, biography, voyages, and 
travels, but he could not read a novel. Even the Pilgrim’s 
Progress was @ sealed treasure to him. He could talk by the 
hour on religious experience, and yet Bunyan’s delightful 
pages were utterly distasteful. At last, toward the end of his 
days, I found him plodding his way through a translation of 
one of Eugene Sue’s worst fictions. On inquiring the reason, 
I found that he had seen the statement that the book had been 
prohibited in Belgium because of its severe attack on the 
Jesuits, and this aroused his curiosity as a bitter foe of the fol- 
lowers of the Black Pope. This case is an extreme one, but it 
well enforces the lesson you urge so wisely, that the true book 


for a boy or a man is not what he ought to want, but what he 
does want. 


A book that a scholar has kept in hand lovingly for 
fifty-three years without reading, can hardly be called a 
good selection as a teacher’s gift. There are many books 
in our Sunday-school libraries which would wait at least 
that long for an interested reader ; and there are many 
more books that ought not to be read by any child in the 
next half-century. A teacher has a responsibility in the 
matter of helping a scholar to select books from the 
Sunday-school library. He should be able to point out 
books which thescholar will both like to read and may read 
with profit. There are such books. It is a teacher’s 
duty to know them. 


And here is another word about those “ good old times.” 
It is from one who lived in them—as they are commonly 
supposed to have existed ; for he is of full fourscore years 
of age. He isa man, however, who did not do all his 
living in early life, and then spend the remainder of his 
earthly existence moaning over the days when he and 
the times were worth something. He is fresher at four- 
score than many a croaker of forty; and he sees the im- 
provement of the world because he has kept pace with it, 
and had a part init. The good New England clergyman 
who writes this letter subscribes himself “ Yours for all 
that is good in old times, and for all still better in The 
Sunday School Times, especially in the present times ;” 
and this is what he has to say of the substantial progress 
of the century : 


Your article upon “facts and fancies about the good old 
times” meets my eye in close connection with a scene which 
occurred in our church conference yesterday. A good deacon 
compared old times with the present to the disadvantage of the 
present. When he sat down, I rose and observed that I couldn’t 
hear such doctrine in silence. ‘‘ Why, deacon, though you 
have no goodness to boast ofyyou are a better man than your 
father ; and your brother H——-y is a better preacher than the 
average preachers of fifty years ago, plainer and more persua- 
sive ; and your young nephew, who has gone to spend his days 
in Northern India, is a better man than either you or your 
brother!” I entered the Sunday-school of Norwich Town, the 
first in New London County, Connecticut, if not the first in the 
state, in the autumn of 1818. The school was instituted in the 
summer of 1816. Then the test of merit was the number of 
verses committed to memory. A scholar of quick memory and 
glib tongue would repeat fifty verses, one of dull memory and 
** slow of speech ’’ would perhaps stammer out ten verses; no 
Scholars’ Quarterly, no Sunday School Times,—and if I were 
writing to anybody but ihe editor I would say what I think of 
The Sunday School Times. Suffice that it lies upon the centre 
table of our sitting-room, close by the Bible, and it has in it more 
of the Bible than anything else which we can lay on the table. 
The only voice which I heard in public in those old times was 
that of my pastor, and my most vivid recollection of what fell 
from his lips was “once more,”’—a signal that a sermon of 
twenty-five minutes was drawing to a close. I remember that 
on one winter day, when the thermometer stood below zero, 
and there were no appliances for moderating the cold but foot- 
stoves, I did whisper to my father (I did not often whisper 
in meeting, for my good old aunt, the widow of a very godly 
minister, would have turned upon me a Jook of mild but scath- 
ing reproof ), “ Hasn’t he most got to “once more’?” The only 
ordinary notices from the pulpit, year in and year out, were 
the Lord’s Supper and preparatory lecture on Friday, once in 
two months, and occasionally, like angels’ visits, few and far 
between, at the close of the afternoon service, ‘‘ The church are 
desired to remain after the benediction shall be pronounced,’ 
awakening boyish curiosity to know who was going to join the 
church. One small weekly newspaper entered my father’s 
house, advertising where “‘ West India and New England Rum 
either by cask or gallon’’ were to be found, and inviting us 
to try our luck in a lottery granted for building a new meeting- 
house; the only intelligence gathered in a week for the Nor- 
wich Packet, the pioneer Norwich newspaper, was from: items 
of Norwich news, occupying a space of four inches, and from 
the entire country two columns of a fifteen by nine inches 
sheet. If these times were better than the present, when so 
much is being done to bless this sinning, suffering, yet repent- 
ing, rejoicing world, all I have to say is de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum—there’s no disputing about tastes. 


-. 
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THE SOUL’S TIME. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


To every thing there is a season.— Eccles. 3: 1. 
When thy heart is burdened, sad,— 

When scarce dear things make thee glad,— 
Then has come thy time to say, 

‘* New thy mercies every day, 

While I count them o’er and o’er, 

Grows the precious heavenly store.” 


When thy trials thicken fast, 
Press thee down to earth at last,— 
Then is thy own time to sing, 

‘? Neath the shadow of thy wing, 
Lord, to thee, in loving praise, 
Gratefully my song I’]l raise.” 


When thy way is hedged about, 
And no path leads on and out,— 
Then’s thy time to rise, and fly 
Trustingly to God, and ery, 

** Jesus, Shepherd, go before, 
Open thou the closéd door.” 
When thy life is growing bright, 
With success, or with love’s light, 
Then’s the very time to clasp, 
His dear hand with closer grasp, 
And with tender fear to pray, 

“ Keep my heart, Lord, lest it stray.” 


When the end is drawing near, 

Parting, meeting, almost here,— 

Then how peacefully will rest 

Thy tired head upon his breast,— 
‘Lord, I’m coming, through thy grace.” 
‘Child, beside me waits thy place.” 


OREB THE MIDIANITE, AND THE 
EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


BY A CAIRENE, 


It had long been my wish to see a little more of home 
life among the women of Egypt than is generally wit- 
nessed by the ordinary traveler. Mz. and Mrs. Abbott 
were kind enough to give me the desired opportunity. One 
morning that gentleman sent me a note, saying he had 
to leave Cairo for Alexandria on business, and that dur- 
ing his absence Mrs. Abbott would that day have some 
native lady visitors, and if I would drop in a little before 
noon she would be able to gratify my curiosity. 

On reaching the house, I was ushered into the sitting- 
room by Soleiman, jhe doorkeeper, a tall young Berberin 
(Nubian), and was met at the door of this apartment by 
Mrs. Abbott, who introduced me, in a very informal 
manner, to her lady guests as “an aunt’s son,” and, 
therefore, near enough of blood kin to make it quite 
proper for our hostess to admit me into her home during 
her husband’s absence. There were several ladies. First, 
Sitti Safsaf, a matronly Coptic lady of dignified demeanor, 
fine features, and a beautifully clear, though extremely 
dark, complexion. This lady arose from her seat on the 
divan, standing upon it, and, after touching the palm 
side of my fingers with the tips of hers, kissed her hand 
to me, saying, “Salamat ez-zayyak;” that is to say, 
‘** Peace be to thee; how art thou?” The next one to be 
greeted was Sitt Gimyanah, or, in the diminutive form so 
much liked by the feminine sex, Sitt Gabbana, the 
daughter of the first lady.’ Miss Gabbanah, with maid- 
enly shyness, spoke not a word, nor dared even to raise 
her eyes, but simply rose upon the divan, as her mother 
had done, and just grazing my fingers with hers, kissed 
them lightly. This young lady was tall and slender, 
having rather a broad mouth, but with beautiful large, 
soft, black eyes, rendered still larger by a profuse applica- 
tion of “‘ kohl,” or black antimony, so much used by 
Eastern women. The third lady was Sitti Nabithah 
(which means intelligent, bright, wide awake), a lately 
married Mohammedan woman. She was too unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of foreigners and Christians to even 
rise for me, but, with true Moslem bashfulness, hid her 
face behind a small veil, and then turned it from me 
towards the wall, saying, “ Ya hafeez,” which means 
“© Preserver,” meaning thereby that she prayed God to 
preserve her from the dangerous looks of a stranger. 

Mrs. Abbott and Sitti Safsaf explained that she need 
not be afraid of me, that I was the blood cousin of our 
hostess, and that, as she was among us, who were all 
Christians, there was nothing to be feared if she treated 
me as an intimate acquaintance, privileged to see her 
countenance. I took a chair at a little distance from the 
ladies’ divan, and Sitti Nabthah gradually faced about on 
her seat, but dared not look at me. 

Beside these ladies were also Husnah, the washing- 
woman, and Aamnah, her mother, both seated on the 








mat. They had often seen me before at the house of 
Mr. Abbott. 

The married ladies were smoking; the maiden, Gab- 
banah, not having that privilege so long as she remained 
single. I will not attempt to describe feminine dress,— 
in attempting to do which every one of the rough sex 
will always fail utterly. 

My entrance had interrupted Husnah in a description 
of her experience the night before. When we were all 
seated, she resumed the thread of her tale, or rather, for 
my benefit, began it anew. 

She had been out all night with her old mother, at a 
moolid—the anniversary of some deceased holy man. It 
is very customary for women, as well as men, of the 
lower classes to go to these religious night-gatherings, 
where singing, music, and story-telling are mingled with 
the sterner recitations of the Koran and various other 
religious rituals in strange confusion. Husnah was in 
high glee, and told us all about the early history of 
el-Uraby, as she had heard it that night from the Fikis,— 
the men, namely, learned in the religious or ceremonial 
law, and who harangue the crowd on such occasions. 

Upen hearing the name Urddy, I pricked up my ears ; 
for was not this the famous Arabi Bey who was playing 
such a part in modern Egyptian politics? Mrs. Abbott 
remarked to me in English that we should now learn 
what the masses—the folk—thought and were taught 
to believe concerning him. _Husnah’s graphic narration 
ran, substantially, as follows : 

About fifty years ago, there lived in the Delta of 
Egypt, near a small hamlet called el-Wijh—that is, the 
front, because it lay near the Eastern Desert, and faced 
it, not far from Zagazig, on the iron road since built by 
the Anglés between Alexandria and Suez, a worshiping 
farmer of some means, whose wife was barren. This 
farmer, or land-owner, was a man of some influence 
among his clan, which was originally descended from 
the Bedawin Arabs of the Eastern Desert, but had become 
“domesticated,” and had settled down on the borders of 
the Delta as tillers of the soil. His friends had often 
told him that the cause of his wife’s barrenness was, of 
course, known to the Omniscient only ; but that as she 
was an Egyptian of the low lands, and he was descended 
from the stock of Abraham and his eldest son Ishmael, 
God would be much more likely to bless him with 
offspring, were he to take unto himself a wife from among 
the children of the desert. He accordingly sent east- 
ward to certain wandering tribes, and in due course of 
time had brought to him a true Bedawin girl. This girl, 
knowing that she had been taken to wife by her*husband 
only with a view to offspring, had, on her way to 
el-Wijh, passed by the resting-place of the remains of 
Our Lady Nafeessah (between Zagazig and Ismailah), to 
there pray that she might be blessed soon with a male 
child, that she might find favor with her lord. Nafees- 
sah, the name of the holy woman in question, means 
excellent, eloquent, full of scul and spirit; the word is 
also used as a pure adjective to describe a woman who 
has just given birth; for has she not at such a time brought 
a soul—a najs, or nefesh—into being? The shrine of 
Our Lady Nafeessah is held in high honor, both by Mos- 
lems and Christians, even as it is said: First, a pilgrimage 
to Mecca ; next, a pilgrimage to the holy city of Jerusa- 
lem; and third, a visit to Our Lady Nafeessah, thus 
making her shrine second only to Mecca and Jerusalem. 
During the night that this true Arabian girl, who was on 
the eve of marriage, spent at the tomb of the soul-giving 
Nafeessah, she had a dream. A man clothed in the robes 
of the religious order of law doctors appeared to her, say- 
ing, “ Go in peace to thy intended husband, for thou shalt 
find favor in his eyes.” 

In the fullness of time, she gave birth to a male child; 
and when the midwife bore the glad tidings to the father, 
he exclaimed, “ Ahmad-ul-l’Aha!” which means, “I 
praise God.” Wherefore all the women friends, when 
they heard what the father had said, declared that the 
boy should be called Ahmad. 

It may here be observed that the proper names Muham- 
mad, Ahmad, Mahmoud and Hamédah are very com- 
mon among Moslems ; they are all derived from the root 
hamad, which means to praise. 

Ahmad grew up to be a stalwart youth,* and was 
known among his fellows by the appellative “ el-Urabi,” 
because of his descent from the Arade in contradistinction 
with the Egyptians. And, indeed, Arabi Bey, or Pasha, 
speaks a dialect which betrays his Bedawin origin from 
the Eastern Desert. 

Mrs. Abbott here called for coffee, and while we were 
being served with the beverage, Husnah interrupted her 
discourse long enough to roll a cigarette of Kurani 


* Arabi Pasha is at least six feet tall, and is in ev waya 6 man, 
though by no means corpulent. iad ic eabeicid . 


tobacco, and take a cup of bitter, that is unsugared, coffee 
for herself, remarking to me that the men preferred the 
strong Stambouli or Turkish tobacco, while the women 
liked the KurAni or Syrian variety. This species of the 
weed comes from a small district near Tripoli of Syria, 
called Kira,—the Arabic form of the Greek word chora, 
meaning a region or district. 

But I was too busy with other thoughts to reply to her. 
The name Urabi, applied to this man who is descended 
from the Bedawin of the desert north and east of the 
Delta, reminded me of the story in the Book of Judges 
of Gideon, and of the slaying of Zeeb and Oreb, and of 
the other Midianites who had long oppressed Israel. 
Here, indeed, was a Midianite, and his name was Oreb, 
or Urdb, bearing the same name as his ancestor the 
Midianite chief thousands of years ago. 

After sipping her coffee, Husnah went on with the 
early biography of the modern Egyptian hero. 

Ur4bi’s mother had not forgotten the vision of the man 
in flowing legal robes; and she had destined her boy— 
her little hope, as she called the tall youth—for the study 
of the law, both civil and religious. Accordingly, after 
having been taught reading and writing, Ahmad, sur- 
named el-Urabi, was taken by his father to the great 
mosque university of el-Azhar, at Cairo, and entered as 
a student. 

As this period in a Moslem young man’s life is of great 
importance in imbuing him with views of religion and 
philosophy, it will not be amiss to tell the reader what it 
is that Moslem students are taught in these ecclesiastico- 
juridical institutions of learning. 

They are taught, pre-eminently, the Jaw. Thig includes 
not only civil law, but religious law. Law, according to 
Moslem jurists, is of divine origin ; for the Moslems, like 
the Jews, derive all law from their written book or books 
which have been given to men by God through the 
mouths of the prophets. The germs or principles from 
which is developed the whole corpus juris are to be found 
in the Koran. 

The three great divisions of the subject-matter of the 
law are: 

1. Things of worship which appertain to the future or 
spiritual welfare of man. This is the religious law which 
includes all rituals and ceremonials, such as prayers, 
fastings, pilgrimages, alms-giving, purifications, ablu- 
tions, circumcision, feasts, sacrifices, etc. “ We would call 
it theology. 

2. Matrimony. This includes marriage, divorce, minors, 
consanguinity, inheritance, and in general everything 
appertaining to the relations of husband and wife, 
parents and children. We would call it the law of status 
personalis, 

3. Dealings of men one with the other. This is the 
law civil in the widest sense of the word. It includes 
the laws of war and of peace, the law of real property 
and of movable property. We would call it the law civil, 
merchant, and marine. 

Under the third branch comes a subdivision which 
treats of punishments temporal. This is what we call 
the criminal law. 

El-Urabi was therefore taught, first of all, the theology 
of the Mohammedans, in all its subtleties, as a divine 
and revealed religion, as the only true religion taught by 
the greatest of all prophets and the last of all apostles, 
and afterwards the civil or worldly law. 

But, said Husnah, El-Urabi did not like a student’s 
life. He preferred a life of deeds to a life of reading at 
the hands of the professors. I remarked to our hostess 
that the son of Midian, whose forefathers came down of 
old upon the land of Israel like locusts with their cattle, 
the descendant of the modern roaming Bedawin, could 
not bear to be housed up among musty books. 

Husnah continued. He left the mosque of el-Azhar 
and entered the army of the khedive of Egypt. At this 
time the nation of the Franks called the Melikans, were 
in war against their black tillers of the soil, who refused 
to plow and sow and plant cotton for their Melikan 
masters; for which reason, said Husnah, cotton rose 
greatly in price throughout Egypt, and El-Uraby grew 
rich by the cotton raised on his estate near el-Wijh, 
which he had received from his father. 

Urabi was not greatly favored by the then khedive of 
Egypt, Ismael Pasha. He did not rise above the rank 
ot a major. His ambition had led him on three different 
occasions to endeavor to obtain the rank of bey or 
colonel. But Khedive Ismael had replied to the general 
advocating the cause of Urabi’s promotion, with the 
words: “ If I create him a colonel, he will create a revolt 
in the regiment under his command in less than six 
months.” 


But the foreordained purposes of God could not be 





defeated, not even by a mighty khedive, Ismael was 
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deposed by our master the sultan ; and soon after Tewfik 
his son came to be ruler of the Ezyptian regions; he 
bestowed upon Arabi the rank and title of bey. He is 
now a soldier and scholar, learned in the arts of war, and 
well grounded in the doctrines of our divine faith. He 
is beloved of the army as a bold and fearless warrior, 
and has the good wishes of the religious body of law 
doctors, for they are sure that he will use his worldly 
sword for the honor and glory of God, and to the great 
good of the Arab Moslem world, even as is denoted by 
his name, Ahmad el-Uraby; that is, I praise God, I, the 
descendant of the true Arab. 

It was nearly lunch-time. Sol left Mrs. Abbott to 
extend the hospitalities of her table to the lady guests, 
and went off a much wiser man as to the real sources of 
the power and popularity that are enjoyed by the hero 
colonel of the Nile. 





ENERGY IN REPOSE. 


BY HAROLD VAN BANTVOORD. 


Emerson, whose life of calm and repose tested the force 
of the apothegm, observed that repose is energy and 
affirmative force. Amid the restless whirl and activity of 
the age, we have the deepest cause for regret that there 
is not more of this kind of energy in American life. 
Hard labor is a large and potential force, affecting un- 
solved problems of human destiny. But there is com- 
pensation in repose, and, as an element of progress, its 
results are seen in abiding forms of truth and virtue, and 
in the higher conduct of life. Such epochs of time as 
awaken the deepest research, and assert the supremest 
intelligence, are eras of repose, wherein “ thought weaves 
from unnoticed moments a new link to the chain that 
unites the ages.” Looking at life and the world as a 
vast produce-exchange, and computing, by a rough cal- 
culation, the rude and temporary results of human indus- 
try, we overlook the subtler forms of energy which cause 
great divergences in individual character and national 
life. Ideas area form of energy that outlaststime. Their 
revolutions extend over a wide territory in the domains 
of time and space. Their march and sweep surpass in 
scope and splendor the belt of the zodiac. In repose we 
devise new forms of activity. A recent writer observes 
that “society is a troop of thinkers, and the best heads 
among them take the best places.” Dr. Burney said 
that he profited by every fragment of leisure. Thought 
lies at the foundation of the world, and is the starting- 
point in life, 

In this century, the idea prevails that rest and repose 
are the benison of Heaven, and that men of the worjd 
are time-serving looms, and should never slip off their 
bands. Many are the forms of amusement, and great our 
resources, for the diffusion of culture among the masses, 
and the increase of books; but the tyranny of labor is 
still the ruling principle of life. Repose is not sought in 
those spheres of activity which invite the scholar,—in 
charmed circles, where the rant of political bodies and 
the hum and clatter of trade do not strike the ear. Ideal 
statesmanship, elegant refinement and culture for its own 
sake,—are these prevailing types of civilization of the 
ideal republic? They do not commonly exist. Ameri- 
can statesmen are driven to the crack of the party-whip 
in political yokes that managers of caucuses and con- 
ventions slip around their necks. Jurists are tied for 
life with red tape. Authors pump their brains after the 
wells run dry. What is our measure of success but the 
laws of craft and the rule-o’-my-thumb? Or the test of 
a book but its marketable value, as if it were beef or 
buckram? And so conversation has declined, literature 
is degenerating into prose and criticism, and leitter- 


writing is a lost art, It is a tradition that creative minds | P 


of the past were sometimes content to rest their reputa- 
tion on.a single work. Rochefoucauld, after years of 
hard study aud intercourse with men, left to posterity a 
thin volume of maxims. Bacon’s essays contain the con- 
centrated essence of a library of books. Gray spent a 
weary month over a single stanza. So wisdom teaches 
us that lost time is time devoted to perishable work. 
And the mind bent on a masterful effort, knocking at the 
doors in the halls of learning, and awaiting its turn, is not 
an indolent mind, though it enjoys repose. What if one 
trips and falls? “The pavement of life,” says Thackeray, 
“js strewn with orange-peel, and who has not slipped on 
the flags?” The lanes and by-paths, and cosey nooks aud 
corners, which detain us on our journey over the rough 
highway, have their pleasant features, and suggest a resi- 


ful repose. Nature is often the best schoolmaster, though | [rod 


Shakespeare speaks in oracles of wisdom, and Plato 
reasons well, Every man lives for success in the world, 
if his aims are not perverted. But the herald of praise, 
taat records a sudden leap into fame from the paths of 





obscurity, is the death-kneli to the best part of his man- 
hood, Fame is an executioner when it takes one by sur- 
prise, and a jealous mistress if sought for its own sake. 
What fame is worth a reputation for honesty and 
humility? In this reputation there is quiet and repose ; 
but fame is a noisy harridan, that cheats and robs us of 
our peace of mind. The ball, once set in motion, must 
be kept rolling, like the rock of Sisyphus, or one 
languishes and dies. 

We visit a stock market or a political convention. 
Released from the jostling crowd and the babel of voices, 
what a sense of relief and contentment is felt in the repose 
at home! There are some moments when we repel intru- 
sion ; indeed, “ there is no man,” says Dr. Holmes, “ with 
whom I would trust my latch-key.” And one is never 
less alone than when alone. In solitude we are vis- 
ited by troops of phantom friends and hosts of familiar 
faces, and the soul is drawn nearer to God. In solitude 
we project our theories; in the world we seek their veri- 
fication. But are our intervals of leisure a8 numerous as 
they should be? How often do we shut up shop? God 
has demands on our time, but are his drafts not dis- 
honored by men of business every day of their lives? 
Are not trade and politics megatheria that crush us in 
their ponderous jaws and drink our life-blood? 

Rhampsinitus, an Egyptian king, built a huge vault, 
for his treasures, of solid masonry. In it he deposited 
his jewels and vessels of gold, and, locking the door at 
night, conveyed the key to the royal bed-chamber. But 
in the morning some of his jewels were missing. Who 
could have stolen them? The vault was burglar-proof, 
and had not been entered. It was impossible to pick the 
lock. The builder cf the vault, however, was more cun- 
ning than the selfish king. One of the stones was so fitted 
in the side of the treasure-house that it could be turned 
on a pivot, and thus the thief secured an easy access to 
the treasures within. In our feverish dreams of wealih, 
many an air-castle with shining battlements rises before 
us. But there is a loose stone in the edifice, and itis not 
proof against thieves and the ravages of time. In our 
abstruse calculations there is an unknown quantity which 
we do not take into account. Men fancy they know a 
rogue when they see one, but the wisest of them is 
deceived by the cunningest of all rogues—the man’s self. 








NEW SINGING-BOOKS. 


es 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON.* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

One of the Sunday-school books of song which sacrifice 
too much for the sake of mere novelty is Mr. Hakes’s 
Pearly Portals, Most of the hymns and tunes are fresh, 
but they have scarcely any other merit, and are sadly 
lacking in strength and backbone. The tunes are like 
weak improvisations, such as any performer of fair ability 
can manufacture to order. A string of notes, even when 
not violating the laws of musical composition, does not 
necessarily make a tune; which ought to have a central 
idea, and a beginning, middle, and end. As an example 
of the almost uniform badness of this book, may be noted 
the Easter anthem on page 151, which has no musical 
meaning, and can hardly be sung in any other manner 
than a continuous scream. 

The same criticism, though in a modified degree, must 
be made on The Wells of Salvation, by John R. Sweney 





* Pearly Portals; for the Sabbath school. By D. 8. Hakes. Boston: 
@. D. Russell Price, 35 cents. 

The Wells of tgs songs for the Sabbath-school. By ‘er .& 
Sweney and William J. Kirkpatrick. Philadelphia: John J. 

rice, 35 cents, 

Infant Songs for the Bandep-ec -school, By W. A. Ogden and Mrs. Emma 
Pitt. Rellefontaine, Ohio: W. en. 

Twilight Zephyrs ByG W. tion 16mo, boards, pp. 96. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Joho Burns Price, 20 cents. 

ac ngiDR on the Way; & collect‘on of hymns and tunes for emt 

8, 8Ocial wutalip. ‘and covgregations. Comp led and attr by 
Sire Belle M. Jewitt, assisted by Dr J. P. Holbrook. Cincinnatl ere W. 
Carroll @ Co. Price, 35 cents. 

Go 4 Will; a collection of new music for Sa bath-schools and 498 1 
meetings. By T. Mariin Towne and J, M. Stillman. Chicago: W. 
Straub. Pri: e, $2.50 per dozen. 

Gates of Praise. By I. Balizell and K. 8. Lorenz. Oblong 16mo, boards, 

yp. 192, Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House. Price, 
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Great Joy. By W. W. Beotier. 4 Beirlv,and Mrs. M, Fes Willson, 
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lhe Ark of xt Ps aise. for the Sunday-school or praver oanetine. By John 
R. Sweney and William J. Kirkpatiick. 12mo, boards, pp. 128. “ Phila- 
delphia: John J. Hood. 

Grace and Glorv; a choice collection cof sacred songs. original and 
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WwW. G. EB. Cunnyngham. Nashville: Svathern Methodist Pub ishing 
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i Lo Gems; for Sabbath-schools, prayer. meetings, services of song, 

B. Kitenberger. York, a.: Crider and B:other. Price, 
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Salvation Echoes; for Sabbath-school, gospel, prover. and praise- 
<a By R. x. Hudson, alliance, Ohio: . E. Mudson. Price, 
30 ce 


che Shining Strand; a new collection of h, mns and tunes for use in 
rayer-meetngs, Sabbath schools, and the home circie. By D. F. 
Boston: White, Smith, & Co. 
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and W. J. Kirkpatrick. Both words and music are 
brighter and better than those in the last-named volume, 
but in the tunes we have too frequent jingles. Heavenly 
Light (p. 106) suggests a well-known hand-organ melody, 
and echoes of other operatic or popular songs are to be 
heard elsewhere in the book. The editors, however, are 
men of musical knowledge, and their music has the sense 
of proportion, and adapts itself to the words, which are 
by Fanny Crosby, E. R. Latta, and other well-known 
writers, 

For a book devoted to the needs of primary classes, In- 
fant Songs, by W. A. Ogden and Mrs. Emma Pitt, may be 
commended. Most of the hymns and tunes are good, and 
well suited to their purpose, though the simple and dainty 
words are not always joined to equally good music. Mrs. 
Pitt and Mr. Ogden have on the whole succeeded in an 
unusual degree in being simple and yet strong, and have 
made a real addition to the winsome music which infant 
classes can easily learn to sing. Such pieces as What 
Will you Do (p. 35), I Heard a Mother Singing (p. 6), 
and Two Little Hands (p, 30), will be popular in Sunday- 
school concerts. Do you Know the Story Well (p. 9) is 
& poor arrangement of a good song. 

There is little to praise and much to blame in Mr. G. W. 
Linton’s Twilight Zephyrs. The editor is the writer 
of most of the tunes, and has sought to improve the 
musical setting of some of the old hymns, but with small 
success. Most of the music is crude and ungraceful, and 
is written without adequate knowledge of the laws of 
harmony. The accompanying hymns abound jn literary 
infelicities, including such rhymes as faileth and fadeth 
(p. 40); and a good part of them are of a lachrymose 
character. 

Quite a number of the new books design to satisfy the 
demands of gospel meetings and prayer meetings as well 
as Sunday-schools, though they chiefly devote themselves 
to the latter. Of these by far the best is Singing on the 
Way, by Mrs. Belle M. Jewett and Dr. J. P. Holbrook. 
The book is to be commended to schools which want 
music of no great difficulty, and yet of high character, 
and likely to raise the taste of singers and hearers. It 
has practical and serviceable merits of style and arrange- 
ment ; some of the tunes are very easy indeed; and yet 
there is scarcely one that is poor or thin in quality. A 
pleasant novelty is the introduction of two or three 
touching Scotch religious songs. The accurate printing 
of the book is marred by the error of “ Browning” for 
“ Bowring ” (p. 128). 

The enlarged edition of Good Will, by T. Martin 
Towne and J. M. Stillman, has a sound and intelligent 
purpose, as stated in the preface; but that purpose is 
poorly carried out, so far as this work is concerned. The 
authors can give us something better, as they have shown 
by work elsewhere. 

Gates of Praise contains a smaller proportion of praise 
songs than the title would indicate. The tone of the 
hymns is healthful, however, and of a stimulating char- 
acter suitable for praise-meeting use. The music is of a 
good degree of merit, intelligently written and attrac- 
tively presented. The sensible editorial supervision which 
is so evident in the tunes and most of the hymns ought 
also to have ruled out such a rhyme as blind and mine 
(page 38), and the uncertain accentuation of toward on 
page 118. The most serious criticism needed by the 
book is in regard to its refrains, which are so numerous 
as to make a plain tune a relief. 

Great Joy, by Messrs, Bentley and Beirly and Mrs. 
Willson, follows closely in the track of the Gospel Hymns, 
which it imitates as far as possible. Mrs. Willson, a 
sister of the late P. P. Bliss, is hereelf an experienced 
public singer, and her knowledge of the tastes and needs 
of a part of the public is apparent in these pages. The 
collection will not be found to answer any other than an 
ephemera! or special demand for new revival hymns and 
tunes. 

Another book which is distinguished by the same lack 
of care with regard to rhetoric, noted in other singing- 
books of this year is the Ark of Praise. Some of the 
attempts at rhyming are atrocious; white is made to 
rhyme with /ife, and men with end. The hymns are of 
an average order of excellence; the confusion of meta- 
phor which appears in the title is reproduced here and 
there in the body of the book, while the sentiment of 
some of the hymns is not whata correct taste would 
approve. There area good many rattling fugue move- 
ments in the music, which will delight base and tenor 
singers who believe in magnifying their office. 

Grace and Glory, the new book of the Southern Meth- 
odist Publishing House, is introduced by Dr. Cunnyng- 
ham in a little preface that is a model of brevity and 
good sense. He is right in saying that “we must take 
what we can get,” until Sunday-school hymns improve in 
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quality. The words here given are of good average merit, 
and the music is bright and for the most part respectable, 
well serving a temporary use, until the powerful denomi- 
nation to which it is addressed, husbands its resources 
and produces a worthier collection. An exception from 
this commendation must be made in speaking of Beauti- 
ful Home of the Soul (p. 180), a weak imitation of The 
Sweet By and By, representing Sunday-school hymns and 
tunes at their lowest level. This book—as also The 
Wells of Salvation, mentioned above—is published in 
two musical notations: one the regular notation, and the 
other the “ Hood notation” so popular in the Southern 
states. . 

Bright Gems is a modest and unpretentious collection, 
without high merits, but not aggressively bad, 

Salvation Echoes, on the contrary, is unduly ambitious, 
and its failure is therefore the greater. We have not 
been able to find one thoroughly good tune in the whole 
book. The author does not hesitate to write a pretentious 
and bad new tune for such hymns as Rock of Ages, and 
Am I a Soldier of the Cross ; to the latter he boldly adds 
a brand-new and shockingly inappropriate chorus. 

The Shining Strand is like the pamphlet revival-music- 
books of 1857, but is of a poorer quality. “‘ The beauti- 
ful land, the beautiful river,” the “evergreen plain,” the 
“beautiful valleys of Eden,’ the “bright land over 
there,” and the “bright upper land,” are celebrated 
in feebly sentimental strains, partly original and partly 
imitations. Nearer, my God, to Thee is rewritten entire, 
words and music. 

A better book of the same sort is Bells of Gladness, 
No. 1, which contains some fairly good hymns and tunes, 
and some that are weak echoes. Mr, J. W. Bischoff’s 
tunes are the best in the book, but would be more praise- 
worthy had they one more degree of strength. The 
temperance song (No. 10) and O Prodigal (No. 27) are 
lacking in the refinement and dignity which all hymns 
should have. It is a mistake to think to reach people 
by “coming down to their own level” by singing, as an 
inducement, such a line as “There’s a kiss, kind and 
true.” . 

This criticisth should be applied with yet greater force 
to the new collection of Temperance Gospel Songs. 
Some few of the words and tunes are good and service- 
able, others are in questionable taste, and still others 
defy the laws of common sense and self-respecting char- 
acter, to say nothing of grammar and rhetoric. Why 
teach children to sing such lines as these: 


Little drops of claret, 
Now and then, at first, 
Forms an awful habit, 
And a dreadful thirst ; 
or these: 
My eyes were of the deepest blue, 
No lustre did they lack, 
But now you see they both are red, 
And one is also black! 
My nose was never beautiful, 
But then ’twas not amiss ; 
Old Alcohol he touched it up, 
And what d’ye think of this? 


It is nq sufficient defense of such a book to say that its 
purpose is good ; in the field of religious work, doggerel 
cannot do the good wrought by the hymns of Watts, or 
Wesley, or Montgomery, or their worthy successors in 
later years; nor need we expect any better results from 
temperance doggerel. One of the great needs of the day, 
in this line of work, is a good temperance song-book,— 
one equal, in words and music, to the very best Sunday- 
school books of song; and we see no reason why the 
National Temperance Society, or some other publishing 
house, should not give such a book to a waiting public, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ca 


THE OLD SHEPHERD. 
BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


It was twilight. 
“* Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Danced upon the parlor wall.” 
Soon, though, “the evening lamps were lighted.” Then 
Ann appeared at the door with the coffee-urn, and plates 
of buttered muffins,—“ Real Yorkshire muffins,” she said, 
as she laid them down. 

There was every reason why all should be bright and 
merry, unless—well, there was a circle round the moon, 
and not one star was to be seen within the circle,—a sign, 
according to the kitchen authorities, that there-would be 
rain the next day,—the very day of all the year when 





the young people of the house were to go on a chestnut- 
hunt! ! 


Every preparation had been made. 
and the clubs, that were to do work among the branches, 


Even the poles 


were laid ready at the kitchen door. And now if, after 
all, it should rain! Amy and Wallace sighed at the 
thought; but Sue and Rufus refused to entertain it for a 
moment. 

“ Nothing quite so bad could happen,” they said. “ If 
it. does, we will never plan any fun again—no, not as 
long as we live!” After which declaration they took 
their seats at the tea-table. 

The muffins were good. The blackberry-jam made 
them think of summer rambles in the woods. Added 
to these was their father’s account of his day’s adven- 
tures in the city. Still, the anxiety caused by that 
rainy “circle” round the moon seemed to spoil every- 
thing. 

“Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it,”—which 
means, of course, “Do not borrow trouble,”—said wise 
Uncle Ben. 

“ Neither would I believe in all the weather-signs that 
I chanced to hear,” added Stanley, a tall brother, and, 
moreover, “a grave and reverend senior.” 

But the mother said, “I must introduce you to my 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 

Ann, who had just come in with a fresh supply of 
muffins, gave a quick, bright look, which did not escape 
the keen eyes of Master Harry. 

“ Who is the shepherd, mother?” he asked. “ Does 
Ann know him?” r 

Mrs. Rowland smiled, and answered, “I dare say that 
Ann knows much about Salisbury Plain.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I do,” said Ann, with a beaming 
face, lingering a moment, while Mrs. Rowland told of 
the beautiful plain in England, near Ann’s childhood 
home. 

“ But, mother, who was the shepherd?” asked Sue. 

“He was introduced to me long ago, when I was a 
little girl. I had expected a delightful time, with a party 
of friends, on the river; but the rain came, and spoiled 
everything, as I declared with tears and pouts and 
frowns. Even now I can fancy the touch of my mother’s 
hand on my head, as she said, ‘Come, little daughter, I 
want to show you something.’ I followed her to her 
room, and stood by while she opened a curious little 
cabinet. I admired that -cabinet, and I was always 
especially delighted when my mother would unlock it, 
and give me a peep at the treasures inside. She opened 
a drawer that I had not noticed before. She took outa 
book with a little green cover, and showed me the title- 
page, and the picture of a man with a shepherd’s 
crook. ‘Oh!’ I cried. ‘I suppose that he is David, 
keeping his father’s sheep; or perhaps he is Moses, in 
Midian ; or—who knows?—he might be one of the shep- 
herds who heard the heavenly music the night that Jesus 
was born.’ ‘ Read, and find out about him, and come by 
and by and tell me how you like him,’ said my mother. 
I took the little green book, inclined to look upon it 
as a treasure, if for no other reason, because it had been 
in the cabinet so long. I sat down in my little rocking- 
chair on one side of the great open fire-place, forgetting 
all about the rain in my anxiety to make acquaintance 
with the man in the picture.” 

“ Was he really Moses, or David, or one of the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem?” asked Amy. 

“No; he was a man who lived, about fifty years ago, 
on Salisbury Plain.” 

“ Near Ann’s home?” 

“Yes, I dare say that Ann would like to tell you 
about that plain some day,—how the turf grows over it; 
though I believe that, lately, the land has been por- 
tioned off into farms.” 

*“ But, mother, what is there to tell about the shepherd?” 

“An English lady, Hannah More, considered some 
things about him so remarkable that she wrote the little 
book, and called it The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 

“Tell us what you read about him, that day, in your 
little rocking-chair by the great fireplace. I wish that 
we had an old-fashioned chimney-place where we could 
have a blazing log-fire!” exclaimed Sue. “Then a rainy 
day would not seem half so stupid.” 

Mrs. Rowland smiled, and said, “I see that you need 
very much to know about my shepherd, First, I found 
that he wore a coat so covered with patches that no one, 
not even a boy with eyes as bright as Harry’s, could tell 
which was coat and which patch. His stockings, too, 
were darned with many-colored wors‘eds ; and his shirt, 
though pure white, was coarse as the sails of a ship, and 
covered with darns and patches.” 

“The poor fellow must have been ashamed of his 





clothes,” said Wallace, 





“No; he was not in the least ashamed,” said Mrs. 
Rowland. “He was delighted to have people see them, 
and admire the busy, careful wife who had put such neat 
work on them.” : 

“ What more about him, mother?” 

“A gentleman, traveling over the plain, met him, and 
asked what kind of weather he thought it would be next 
day. ‘It will be such weather as pleases me,’ said the 
shepherd. ‘ How can you be sure?’ asked the gentleman. 
‘ Because,’ answered the shepherd, ‘ it will be such weather 
as pleases God; and whatever pleases him pleases me.’ 
The gentleman had never heard any one talk in that 
way. He resolved to ask a few more questions, to see if 
the shepherd were really such a man as this speech 
would make him appear. He found out that he lived 
across the plain, in a hovel, with one room above, one 
below, and scarcely a chimney; that his wife was sick 
nearly aJl ‘he time, and that they had eight children, 
‘Poor man, ¥, :at a hard life you must have!’ thought 
the gentleman. Bu:, when he said as much, the good 
shepherd looked «t him with surprise, and spoke as though 
there were not a man in the world happier than he. 
‘True,’ he said, ‘I am often in the wet and cold, and 
I have no time to be lazy; but it is well to be busy. 
Besides, the troubles of my lot are not near so many, nor 
so great, as my great Master suffered. When I am 
lonely,’ he added, ‘I can think over the Bible words that 
I have learned. I can look up, too, toward the stars, and 
thank God for his wonderful works,’ As to his wife and 
children, he did not. seem able to praise them enough. 
They were always good and kind and busy, he said. 
The boys, who were very little, were still able to earn 
a penny by keeping the birds away from the farmer’s 
corn, cr by picking up stones. ‘Anything is better than 
idleness, sir,’ he said. ‘If they did not get a penny for 
it, [should have them do it, just the same, for the sake 
of giving them early habits of labor.’ The little girls, 
who were not able to do hard work, would wander over 
the hills, and pick up little pieces of wool that the sheep 
had rubbed off their backs, and carry it home. The 
mother would card the wool, the girls would spin it, and 
the little boys would knit it into stockings at night, cr 
while they were watching the neighbor’s cows.” 

“What a way to get stockings!” exclaimed Sue, “I 
wonder how they managed about shoes.” ; 

“In some ingenious way, no doubt. Indeed, the shep- 
herd told the gentleman so many wonderful things that 
he resolved to visit the family, and judge of matters for 
himself. He.was not disappointed. The more he saw 
of them the more he admired their cheerful, thankful 
spirit, and the more ashamed he felt of himself for worry- 
ing over what he called vexations and disappointments. 
It is a long story,” continued Mrs. Rowland. “If it 
should rain to-morrow, we might have a good time read- 
ing it.” | 

If it should rain! They hoped that it would not, 
But, somehow, when they thought of the shepherd, with 
his sick wife and eight children, how they lived in a 
leaky cottage, and had to work so hard for shoes and 
stockings, and dry bread, and yet were all the while so 
happy and thankful,—when they thought of this, they 
were ashamed to worry about the weather. 

Mrs. Rowland did not make any personal application 
of the story which she had told, She left that to the 
keen heads and ready hearts of the children. But she 
saw that during the rest of the evening there was 
less of restlessness regarding the coming day, and a 
greater disposition to take contented)y whatever weather 
might come. Even Harry seemed to think more of the 
cheery Shepherd of Salisbury Plain than he did of to- 
morrow’s projected chestnut expedition, while thoughtful 
Sue was evidently lost in a brown study. It was not till 
late in the evening that she came half shyly to her 
mother’s side. 

“ Mother,” she said, “do you know that I cannot help 
thinking of those lines,— 


“Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 


‘* And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


“Tn palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied. 


“‘ And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 








| Third Quarter, 1882.]| 
1, Jaly 2—A Lesson on Home.........- Gs eneseccoucence scence Mark 10: 1-16 
2 July 9.—The Rich Voung Man...........2...---0seseeese0+ Mark 10: 17-31 
3. July 16.—S8uffering and Service Mark 10: 32-45 
4, Jaly 23.—Blind Bartimeus...... .-.ccccnwsocsececcescseece Mark 10: 46-452 
5. July 20.—The Triumphal Entry.............. Mark li: 1-11 
6. August 6.—The Fruitless Tree.............--0+.00--e0eees Mark 11: 1223 
7. August 14.—Prayer and Forgiveness..........«....-++---. Mark 11: 4-338 
8. August 20—The Wicked Husbandmen...............-.-- Mark 2: 1-12 
9%. August 27.—Pharisees and Sadducees Silenced.......... Mark 12: 13-27 
10, September 3.—Love to God and Men.........-........... Mark 12: 28-44 
ll. September 10.-Calamities Foretold ...........-..-- -ee00-- Mark 13: 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchiulness Enjoined................-- Mark 13: 21-37 


13. September 24.— Review. 





LESSON 5, SUNDAY, JULY 30, 1882. 
Tirte: THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 11; 1-11.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1. And when they came nigh| 1 And when they draw nigh 
to Jerusalem, unto Bethphage| unto Jerusalem, unto Beth- 
and Bethany, at the mount of phage and Bethany, at the 
@lives, he sendeth forth two of; mount of Olives, he sendeth 
his disciples, ' 2 two of his disciples, and saith 

2. And saith unto them, Go unto them, Go your way into 
your way into the village over the village that is over against 
against you: and as soon as ye you: and straightway as ye 
be entered into it, ye shall find a enter into it, ye shall find a 
colt tled, wheredh never man colt tied, whereon no man 
sat; loose him, and bring him. ever yet sat; loose him, and 

8. And if any man say unto 8 bring him. And if any one 
you, Why do ye this? say ye that say unto you, Why do ye this? 
the Lord hath need of him; and say ye, The Lord hath need of 
»traightway he will send him him; and straightway he ! will 
hither. 4 send him *back hither. And 

4. And they went their way, they went away, and found a 
and found the colt tied by the! colt tied at the door without 
door without in a place where in the open street; and they 
two ways met; and they loose, 5 loose him, And certain of 
him. | them that stood there said 

5. And certain of them that | unto them, What do ye, loos- 
stood there said unto them, What 6 ing thé colt? And they said 
de ye, loosing the colt? unto them even as Jesus had 

6. And they said unto them said: and they let them go. 
even as Jesus had comimanded: | 7 And they bring the colt unto 
and they Jet them go. | Jesus, and cast on him their 

7. And they brought the colt, garments; and he sat upon 
to Jesus, and cast their gaiments| 8 him. And many spread their 
on him; and he sat upon him. garments upon the way; and 

8. And many spread their gar- others * branches, which they 
ments in the way; and others, 9 had cut from the fields. And 
cut down branches off the trees, they that went before, and 
and strewed them in the way. they that followed, cried, 

9. And they that went before, Hosanna; Blessed is he that 
and they that followed, cried, cometh in the name of the 
saying, Hosanna; Blessed is he | 10 Lord: Blessed is the kingdom 
that cometh in the name of the, that cometh, the kingdom of 
Lord: i | our father David: Hosanna in 

10. Blessed be the kingdom of | __ the highest. 
our father David, that cometh in | 11- And he entered into Jeru- 
the name of the Lord: Hosanna salem, into the temple; and 
in the highest. when he had looked round 

11 And Jesus entered into, about upon all things, it being 
Jerusalem, and into the temple:| now eventide, he went out 
and when he had looked round unto Bethany with the twelve. 
about upon all things, and now : 
the eventide was come, he went) 1!Gr, sendeth. 20r, again 3 Gr. 
out unto Bethany with the tayers'o/ leaves. 
twelve. 











LESSON PLAN. 
ToPICc OF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 


Lesson Toric: Acknowledging Christ's Messiahship. 


1, At the Mount, v. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. On the Road, v. 8-10. 
3. In the Temple, v. 11. 


GoupEN Text: Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy King cometh wnto thee,— 
Zech, 9: 9, 


Datty Home REapines: 


M.—Jer. 83: 1-18. The voice of joy and of gladness. 

T, —Psa. 118: 14-29. Blessed is He that cometh. 

W.—lIsa. 62: 1-12. Behold thy Salvation cometh. 

T. —Zech. 9: 9-17. Behold thy King cometh. 

F. —Psa. 24: 1-10. Who is this King of glory? 

$.—Isa. 9: 1-7. He shall be called Wonderful. 

$.—Luke 1: 26-35. Shall be called the Son of the Highest. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, AT THE MOUNT. 
1. Sending for the Coit : 
1. The Directions. 
(1.) Ye shall find a colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat. 
Shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of M 
Thou shalt And two men w Rachel's ved al Heyy Aine ‘ ony wo: _ 
I have told you before at ye may believe chee a: 2. 
(2.) Say ye, the Lord hath need of him ; . » he will send him. 
geen Cees eo bp Land of (Acts 10 : 36.) 
The earth is the Lord's, and fulness thereof (Psa. 24 : 1 


Though he wea rich, yur for os ee eee Reront (Pee. 6: 8: 9). 
2. The Fulfillment. 

(1.) They went away, and found a colt tied at the door. 

est Oy Ning 


By faith Abraham, 
SEPT cones nant os teed ots ton 


(2.) Said wnto them even as Jesus said, and they let them go. . 


7 owners thereof said ... Why Ley aos the colt ? (Luke 19 : 38). 
words shall not pass away (Matt. 24 
The word of our God shall stand forever (lee, 40 : 8). 


Hl. Bringing the Colt : 
Bring the colt, . 


upon him. 

Took every man his garment and put it under him (2 Kings 9: 13). 
Thy King cometh . . . lowly, and riding upon an ass ( . 9:9). 
Cause Solomon my son to ride upon my own mule (1 Kings 1; 33). 

. Christ comes a King to his own city 

. Christ as a King sends his own followers after the ass that he 
may make aroyal entry into Jerusalem 

. Christ as a divine Kin is able to foretell exactly what will be 
the result of his disciples’ errand. 

Christ as a divine King sends none of his disciples upon a boot- 
less mission. 

. Christ as a divine King suffers not even the least of his words to 
fall to the ground. 

. Christ as a divine King was the fulfil)ment of prophecy. 


. cast on him their garments . . . he sat 


eo + & NE 


Il. ON THE ROAD. 
1. Strewing the Pathway of the King: 


Many spread their garments upon the way ; and others branches. 


Ye shal] take . . . branches of palm trees (Lev. 23 ; 40). 
Arrayed in white’ robes, and palms in their hands (Rev. 7:9). 


il. Welcoming the King : 


(1.) Blessed is he that cometh in the name.of the Lord, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord (Psa. 118 : 26). 
Behold thy Salvation cometh (Isa. 62 : 11). 

They therefore cried out, Away with him, away with him (John 19:15). 


(2.) Blessed is the kingdom that cometh . . . of owr father 
David. 
Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord (Luke 19: 38). 
The Pharisees . . . sai Master, rebuke thy disciples (Luke 19: 39). 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David (Luke 1 : 32). 


1, Christ was welcomed as the expected King of Israel. 
2, —— was welcomed as the King that cometh in the name of the 


3. =— oe welcomed as the lineal and expected great successor 


4. Nothing is too good to be placed under the feet of this coming 
King of kings. 


Ill. IN THE TEMPLE. 
1. Jesué the Messiah : ; 


Looked round about upon ali things. 


All the city was stirred vaying, Who is this ? (Matt. 21 : 10). 
The Lord . shall sudden o come to his temple (Mal, 8:1). 
Go in, aud ‘behold the wicked abominations (Ezek. 8 : 9). 

I will search Jerusalem with candles (Zeph. 1: 12). 


ll. Jesus the Man: 


It being now eventidé, he went out to Bethany. 


Lazarus of ba nore, the villous of Mary and . ogre e ron 11:1). 
The Word e flesh dwelt ——. us (John 1: 
In all ben arte tem ted dikes — we are (Heb. 4: 15). 
1, As the Messiah, Jesus foreknew the welcome that he was to 
ve as Israel’s kin ng. 
2. As the Messiah, he accepted the homage that the people rendered 
unto him, knowing himself to be their real king. 
8. As the Messiah h, he knew that those who now ‘cried Hosanna 
soon would cr Prag nn 4 him, crucify him!” 
_ 4. As the Messiah, he looked round about with authority, to see 
what was being done in his temple. 
5. As man, he retired to Bethany, needing rest. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST THE KING. 
1. Foretold: 
Sceptre shall not depart from Judah till oe come (Gen. 49: 10). 

£ ep tre shall rise out of Israel (Num. 24: 17). 

ihe ng upon my holy hill of Zion Ga. 2: 6). 
Who is this King of go > 24: 8.) 
His — as the sun (Psa. 
He judge among the nations Cote 3: 44. 
Sail be called oe nee of 9: 6). 
A King shall re sous (Uae 3: 1). 
be God ae 

ng shall re 
» David my carvan oP ball and pr mtr Gero er My), 
There was given him dominion = 7:14). 
Behold, thy King cometh (Zech. 9 : 9). 
2. His Character : 

— (Psa. 24: 7-10; 1 Cor. 3: 8; Jas. 2:1). 

upreme (Psa. 89: 77; Rev. 1:5; 19: as 
Site upon the throne of God (new. 8: 
Sits an = ar oy of David (Isa. br ; Ezek. 37: 24,25; Luke 


380). 
Is King ef Zion, (Psa. 2: 6; Isa..52:7; Zech. 9:9; Matt. 21:5; 


John 12: 12-15 
3, His Kingdom : 
A righteous kingdom (Pasa. 45: 6; Isa. 9: 7). 
An pee Fame ay het HH 44; 7:14; ety 38). 
An universal kingdom (Psa. 2:8; 72: 8; Zech, 1 es ‘Rev. 11 : 15). 


A spiritual pm Ws Rom. 14: 17; 1 Cor. 15: 50). 
Not of this world (John 18: 36). 
“— Se Le opposed (Isa, 24:5; 59:18; 2Tim.3:1; 2 Pet. 


3 3:3) 
1s final irtumph (Psa, 2 8; 22:27; Isa.2 9:7; 11:6; 52:1; 
81: 34 ; Dan. 2:35: Zeph. 2:11; Rev 11 : 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The visit to Zaccheus, and the 
giving of the parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke 19: 2-28); 
Jesus’ arrival at Bethany six days before the passover, and 
(according to most harmonists) the supper at Bethany (Matt. 
26: 6-138; John 12: 2-8). 

Time.—April, A.D.30 Sunday; or,as some think, Monday. 

Puaces.—First, the road from Bethany to Jerusalem ; 
then Jerusalem; and again, Bethany. 

Prrsons.—Jesus ; the disciples ; the owner of the ass’s colt ; 
the multitude. 

CrrcuMSTANCES.—The passover was near at hand. The 
roads to Jerusalem were thronged with Jews who came up 
to this great feast, not only from all parts of Palestine, but 
from the neighboring countries, and even from so far away 
as Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The conviction that Jesus was 
the Messiah had taken hold upon many, and with it was the 
pers@asion that Jesus was about to set up an earthly king- 
dom. To correct this false notion, and to comfort and enlighten 
his followers after their disappointment, Jesus spoke the 
parable of the Ten Pounds. In that parable he showed 
that, instead of being crowned at Jerusalem, he was to depart 
from their sight for a while in order to receive the kingdom, 











and that it behooved his subjects to wait in patience and to 
occupy their talents in his service until his return. But this, 
as all other warnings of his, failed to correct the popular 
impression, and our lesson shows to what a pitch of expecta- 
tion and enthusiasm the people were aroused. 

PARALLEL PassaGes—Matt. 21: 1-17; Luke 19: 29-44; 
John 12: 12-19. 

It is noticeable that all four of the evangelists give accounts 
of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. John omits 
many of the details, and dwells more particularly upon its 
being a confirmation of prophecy, and as caused especially 
by the recent raising of Lazarus from the grave. He men- 
tions, also, the despair of the Pharisees, who exclaimed, 
“Behold, how ye prevail nothing ; lo, the world is gone out 
after him.” Matthew quotes with him from Zechariah 9: 9. 
Luke states that the owners of the colt asked the question 
anticipated by the Saviour. He affirms, too, that the multi- 
tudes were moved to their enthusiasm by the mighty works 
they had seen ; and he records the remonstrance of the Phari- 
sees, “ Master, rebuke thy disciples,” and the Master’s reply, 
“T tell you, if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out.” In the synoptics, the antiphonal 
responses vary somewhat, Mark making it most clear that 
the multitude gave Christ a welcome as coming to set up “the 
kingdom of our father David.” 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—The subject of this lesson is of great importance, 
for the reason that Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem at this 
time precipitated the plan of his enemies to put him to death. 
During the last year of his ministry, the leaders of the Phari- 
sees and the chief priests had watched him in Galilee and 
elsewhere ; and for this there was the greater reason, because 
his wonderful works, as well as his teachings, had spread his 
name abroad, not only among the inhabitants of Palestine, 
but through the pilgrim companies that came to keep the 
festivals. (Compare especially John 11: 56, 57 ; 12: 20, 21.) 
The raising of Lazarus from the dead, at a place so near to 
Jerusalem as Bethany, by greatly spreading the knowledge of 
him, made his enemies feel that they must do something at 
once, because, said they, “The whole world is gone after him.” 

It was at this time that he made his entrance, amid a vast 
throng of people, into Jerusalem. He might have avoided 
this concourse, and have showed himself in the most unpre- 
tending manner; instead of this, the whole story of the 
entrance shows that’ he arranged the circumstances of the 
journey with only a passive participation of his apostles in 
executing his orders. The entrance was a representation of 
the coming of a king to Zion, as it was proclaimed by the 
prophet Zechariah (9: 9-11); and no one can doubt that 
Jesus as the King of Zion, only not as a warrior, but as a prince 
of peace, was purposely appearing before the people at the 

capital at a time when thousands on thousands were filling 
the city and its environs. 

Now, what was the purpose which our Lord had in view in 
making this entran e? It is not conceivable that he meant 
to give the enthusiastic masses an opportunity to make him 
their king, and so to fulfill the prophecy in a lower and 
unspiritual sense. Otherwise he would not, within the last 
months, have been declaring, again and again, that at Jerusa- 
lem the Son of man should be delivered unto the chief priests 
and scribes, and that they should condemn him to death and 
deliver him to the Gentiles. This very step, which he took 
of his own accord, secured the fulfillment of the prophecy ; for 
his playing the part of a king led to the alarm of Pilate, who 
alone could sentence him to death, and to the title on the 
cross. And here we see one use of his predictions of his death 
at Jerusalem ; for if he had said nothing beforehand of his 
death, as it really took place, the apostles would hardly have 
been able to hold out against such an excitement ef hope, fol- 
lowed by the prostration of hope which followed a few days 
afterwards. 

The purpose of the entry, such as it took place, » seems to 
have been to make a last manifestation of himself, as fulfilling 
the prophecies that foretold the king coming to Zion; yet as 
coming in so humble and unwarlike a way that he was no 
king of the world in the ordinary acceptation, but a king 
without military forces, the prince of peace. Let us now 
look at the account of the journey. 

Verse 1.— When they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, unio Beth- 
phage and Bethany, at the mount of Olives: From the plain of 
Jericho, distant nearly eighteen miles from the Holy City, a 
long ascent brings the traveler to the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, or Olivet, as it is also called; that is, olive 
ground, The most eastern village, probably here named first 
in accordance with the time of arrival, is Bethphage, “house 
or place of unripe figs,” near to which was Bethany, or the 
“ house of dates,” the home of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. 
Bethany lay on the eastern slope of Mount Olivet, distant 
about a mile and three-quarters from the city. The pilgrims 
had thus traveled about sixteen miles. 

Verse 2.— He sendeth two of his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Go your way into the village that is over against you (which of 
the villages is referred to it does not appear), and straightway 
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as ye enter into it, ye shall find a colt tied, whereon no man ever 
yet sat; loose him, and bring him: There is a difficulty here 
in reconciling the accounts of the four evangelists, for John 
also briefly relates the same events. The three synoptists 
speak of the order to procure the colt as taking place on the 
same day with the entry into Jerusalem, but John, without 
saying a word of the journey, mentions Christ’s spending a 
night at Bethany, where Lazarus was. The probability is 
that the three condensed their account so as to unite the 
events of two days as if they were one, and that John is more 
exact. Christ, starting early from Jericho, might have 
reached Bethany in the afternoon, and could have come with 
the procession by nightfall to Jerusalem; but when Mark 


_ speaks (verse 11, below) of Christ going to Jerusalem into the 


temple, and looking around about all things, and then at 
eventide going out to Bethany with the twelve, it seems 
scarcely probable that so much could have taken place in the 
afternoon after the necessarily slow journey from Jericho. 
Verse 3.—If any one should say to the disciples, as they 
were taking the colt away with them, “ Why do ye thus?” 
they were to reply, The Lord hath need of him; and straight- 
way he [Jesus] will send him back hither. In Matthew, an ass 
and a colt with her are spoken of (21: 3), and it is said he will 
send them, that is, the owner will send them, the same word 
for sending being used asin Mark. But if they took them 
themselves, what need was there of the owners sending them, 
-—which Matthew expressly says, just afterwards, in verse 7 ? 
Verse 4.—Leaving Jesus, the disciples went as they were 
commanded, and fownd a colt tied at the door without, in the 
open street. The word translated open street, in the Revised 
Version, is rendered, in the Authorized Version, a place where 
two ways met. Naturally, it should mean a road leading around 
something, but does not elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The particularity of Mark here is worthy of notice. 
Verse 5.—To the question put to them by bystanders, Why 
untie ye the colt ? the disciples answered even as Jesus had 
said: and they let them go. It is remarkable, both here and 
where our Lord sends two disciples (14: 13) to secure a place 
for keeping the passover, that he shows prophetic foresight. 
It was not a mere guess on his part, but an evident knowledge 
that they would find a colt tied in the one place, and a man 
‘carrying a pitcher of water in the other. In the case where 
they met the man with the pitcher, it is possible that he was 
acquainted with Jesus, and have even engaged his room 
beforehand, when Christ was at Jerusalem in the winter. In 


. the present case, he may have hired the animal through 
. Lazarus, or some friend at Bethany. But he must have fore- 


seen, also, that a crowd would be ready to accompany him to 
Jerusalem, without which the message to get the colt would 
have been useless. 

Verse 7.— And they loose the colt, and cast on him their [own] 
garments (in lieu of a saddle), and he sat thereon: The gar- 
ments were their outer garments, which they could dispense 
with for a time. John comes to our assistance here with a 
few particulars that throw a flood of light on the transactions. 
In the first place, the great crowd which accompanied him to 
Jerusalem were not—chiefly, at least—pilgrims, who had gone 
with Jesus from Jericho, but persons from the Holy City 
itself, among whom the news was spread the evening before 
(see the note on v. 2) that he was just beyond the Mount of 
Olives. In the second place, this, says John, was a fulfillment 
of a prophecy, although the disciples themselves, as John adds, 
did not see its prophetic import until after the Lord had risen 
into his glory, from near the same place, after the resurrec- 
tion. The passage of Zechariah 9: 9, which was here fulfilled, 
was this: “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: 
he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass,” .John has cited only 
a part. The whole passage may be thus translated: “ Exult 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem. Behold, thy king will come to thee righteous (or just), 
and having salvation (or, saved; that is, by God), lowly, and 
riding on an ass and a colt, an ass’s foal.” (The ass and the 
ass’s foal are one and the same, and may be connected by 
even.) Then the prophet goes on to say that God will cut 
off horses and chariots, that the battle-bow shall be cut off, 
and “he (the king) shall speak peace to the heathen, and 
his dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the end of the earth.” Thus the disciples only saw a 
triumphal march of the Lord Jesus as the king, but did not 
take in the connection between this great prophecy and what 
they were seeing with their eyes,—that he came as the Prince 
of Peace. . 

Verse 8.— And many spread their garments upon the way, and 
others branches, which they had cut from the fields: The Revised 
Version has in the margin, instead of branches, layers of leaves. 
Some manuscripts, and the Authorized Version, have the addi- 
tion, which they strewed in the way, and, instead of from the 
fields, “off the trees.” Matthew agrees with Mark. Luke 
makes mention only of the spreading of garments in the 
road, John alone says took the branches of the palm trees 
(12:13), where the article denotes the palm branches which 
were usual in great festive processions, and which must have 
been purchased probably at Jerusalem, as John says that a 
great multitude went forth from the city to meet him, taking the 





palm branches with them. The word translated branches in 
Mark means the materials used for stuffing beds, such as 
leaves of trees, grass, etc., but it may also mean twigs with 
leaves on, and bushy shrubs, used for this purpose. These they 
cut from the fields, and these are what Matthew calls branches 
of trees. The spreading of the garments along the road, and 
of the other materials, was meant as an honor to Jesus, as 
heing the Messiah, the Prince of Peace, coming to Zion. This 
cannot be made to have any special connection with the cus- 
tom at the feast of tabernacles of making booths out of the 
branches of palm and other trees (Lev. 23: 40; Neh. 8: 15). 
Tt was a sign of victory both among the heathen, and probably 
among the Jews, as well as of joy and festivity (Rev. 7: 9). 
The strewing of the ground with leafy twigs was, perhaps, in 
honor of the conqueror’s march, and here, of homage to the 
Messiah. 

Verse 9.—And they that went before, and they that followed, 
cried, Hosanna, etc.; It seems that Christ and his disciples 
were in the middle of the processions, of which, naturally, the 
throng from Jerusalem would form the vanguard, and the 
pilgrims and others from the neighborhood the rear.— They 
cried, saying, Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed is he tha; 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh, the kingdom of our father David: Hosanna in the high- 
est; The passage beginning “ Blessed is the kingdom,” etc., is 
omitted in Matthew, but is, without doubt, genuine. John, 
who calls attention to the words of the prophet Zechariah, 
emits these joyful cries of the multitude. Luke speaks of 
the multitude of the disciples, when they had reached “ the 
descent of the Mount of Olives,” and Jerusalem was now full 
in sight, as rejoicing and praising God with a loud voice, and 
“saying, Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord : peace in heaven (that is, peace towards men in heaven), 
and glory in the highest” (that is, in the highest places, or 
the heaven of heavens). Luke omits “ hosanna,” and adds 
that some Pharisees in the procession (spies, or half-believers) 
called from the multitude to Jesus, Master, rebuke thy disci- 
ples, to which he replied that the feeling was irrepressible,— 
the stones would cry out if these voices of joy were hushed. 
Here we learn that very many disciples Were in the throng. 
We add a remark of Professor Plumptre, in Ellicott’s New 
Testament Commentary, that “the very moment when he 
saw most clearly his approaching end, . . . our Lord accepts 
every word uttered of him by his disciples or the multitude 
in the fullest sense as true.” 

Turning back to our text, we find there, Hosanna, hosanna 
in the highest, which expression is drawn from Psalm 118, and 
consists of the imperative of a form of the verb meaning to 
save, with a particle equivalent to our now, or, I beseech thee, (we 
beseech thee,) (save—now,) save now in the highest heavens, 
and is from the same root from which “Joshua” and “Jesus” 
come. In Matthew, to the Son of David is added ; that is, give 
safety to, make to prosper, the Son of David. This messianic 
psalm, as some of the Jewish, and very many Christian, inter- 
preters have regarded it, contains more than one passage 
which the Gospels cite in reference or with an allusion to our 
Lord. He himself cites verses 22 and 26. 

Verse 11.—Atd he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple. 
(Compare 11:10.) For the time, which was not the day of 
his leaving Jericho, compare John 12: 12, already cited.— 
And when he had looked rownd about upon all things: That is, 
not to gratify his curiosity, but to see how the sanctity of the 
house of prayer was violated.—It being now eventide (literally 
the time of day now being evening) he went out unto Bethany 
with the twelve: This was, perhaps, for security, until his time 
to die should come; and he himself stayed, we may believe, 
with the family which he knew so well. , 





CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D, 


We have now in the progress of our study reached the most 
picturesque event of our Saviour’s life. Indeed, there is no 
other instance in which he deliberately prepared a spectacle 
to touch the imagination or to attract popular applause. 
Hitherto he had come into the sacred city, and gone out of 
it again at his will, without any seeking of conspicuousness, 
or any recognition of his messiahship by the throngs of the 
people. 

On the contrary, it would appear to have been his endeavor 
to force even his disciples to keep secret the few guand dis- 
plays he had arranged for their confirmation. Over and over 
again, he bade the invalids he healed to tell no man of his 
miraculous work. The three favored followers who witnessed 
the transfiguration were commanded to keep the story con- 
cealed. 

But now Jesus shows a sudden reversal of his policy. He 
makes a direct and public defiance of the chief priests in the 
presence of their bigoted adbzcents; he advances his claims 
to be the successor of David on the throne of Israel, the long- 
predicted Messiah for the nation. After this, there is no 
retreat, no rescue, no hesitation. At last, his “hour” 
come. 

The scriptural record of this triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem is not without difficulties in details, but it is an inci- 
dental proof of the ease of reconciliation to an honest mind. 








We can confine ourselves just now to an enumeration of 
some lessons about which we shall be all agreed. 

I. The story presents to view Christ's sovereignty over all 
men. No conjecture has ever been hazarded concerning these 
people (Mark 11:5) who seem to have owned the animal the 
disciples borrowed. But the striking thing to be noticed is 
found in their instantaneous acquiescence in the act, the 
moment the simple words are spoken which our Lord told the 
disciples to use (Matt. 21: 3). It made no difference that 
they were perfect strangers to.the messengers or their Master ; 
it seems to have been enough for them to be informed that 
the “ Lord hath need.” 

Matthew Henry calls attention to the fact that “ Christ 
went upon the water in a borrowed boat, ate the passover in 
a borrowed chamber, was buried in a borrowed sepulchre, 
and here rode upon a borrowed ass.” There is a sense in 
which it may be said that the great God never needs anything 
(Psa. 50: 8-12). But he loves to give those who love him & 
chance to think themselves serviceable. And this might well 
be the motto of every true Christian life: Surrender always 
when “the Lord hath need.” _ 

II. This story also exhibits Christ’s foreknowledge of all 
ordinary events. He tells the disciples as they set forth to do 
this errand just what will happen (Mark 11:2). Another 
instance of the same sort is found in the narrative of his 
obtaining a guest-chamber for the Last Supper (Luke 
22: 10-12). It isthe wonderful particularity with which our 
Lord relates the incidents of this errand that attracts attention 
now. The disciples were to go on till they reached a cross- 
road; it was to be found this side of the village, and not 
beyond it; there they should see an ass, which should be 
tied, and by the side of which a colt should be standing: 
Furthermore, the conversation of the owners was given word 
for word, and the disciples were instructed what to reply so 
as to secure assent. Here’ is a marvelous illustration of our 
Lord’s knowledge of coming events as well as of human 
nature (John 2: 24, 25). x 

Now if any one asserts that this is trifling, it is heedful only 
to answer that just because these matters are so simple and 
apparently trivial, it becomes impossible to predict their 
occurrence except under the supernatural spirit of propheey. 
And we urgently insist that this artless story helps us under- 
stand what the apostle meant, when, speaking some years 
after this of Jesus Christ, he declared (Col. 2: 3, 9) that in 
him “are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge: 
for in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 

’ IIL Then again, this story discloses Christ’s power over all 
the brute creation (Luke 19: 35). No other instance of Jesus’ 
riding upon an animal of any sort has been recorded in his 
history ; and of all, this must have been a beast most difficult 
to employ in a confused pageant. Mark and Luke both 
mention that the colt had never been broken in nor even 
ridden before. Matthew adds that it was so young as still to 
be running with its mother; and Zechariah had called it a 
“ foal.” - 

Now, it cannot be deemed a straining of the proper sense 
here if we call attention to the manifest miracle wrought upon 
such a creature. For the uproariousshouts of the multitudes, 
and the shrill singing of the children, and the palms, and the 
showy garments, and the wild excitement all around, render 
it one of the most wonderful of all considerations that this 
ass’s colt, the very type of uncontrollableness and caprice 
(Job 11: 12), should become, as if in an instant; tame and 
steady for the Master’s service. It is because this part of the 
narrative is so minute and unexpected that it has always 
attracted the surprised attention of simple rural readers of 
the Bible, who are aware what it is to manage so irascible a 


creature, and one so generally malicious. They perceive - 


quickly why such an incident, unappreciated at the time, 
afterwards is found to have made an impression so deep as to 
be mentioned alongside of the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead (John 12: 16,17). 

{£V. Once more: this story illustrates Christ’s majesty as 
the Messiah of God. Two of the evangelists quote at this 
point the Old Testament prophecy concerning this triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem (Zech. 9: 8,9). We recall the similar 
instance of Jesus’ carefulness in gathering up the various 
passages of Scripture which still remained waiting to be ful- 
filled, when, hanging upon the cross, he exclaimed, “TI 
thirst.” It was not his habit thus to speak of his lowest 
bodily wants; and we should be surprised, and even remain 
at a loss for explanation of this cry, if we were not explicitly 
told that he uttered it in order that “ the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled” (see John 19: 28). 

So here: our Lord remembered one prediction which needed 
to be noticed at this exact crisis of his history. He rides into 
the city, net for any vain bravado, but because “it is written.” 
It would not be fair to argue strongly for the truth of Jesus’ 
claims just from this pageant of entering Jerusalem upon an 
animal such as kings used; for any impostor could have read 
Zechariah’s prediction, and then laid himself out to fulfill it. 
It is simply just, however, to assert that in this singular 
blending of the lofty with the lowly, our Lord shows the 
kingliness of his nature and the royalty of his office. He 
rides upon a monarch’s beast of burden, but he is accompanied 
by the most unroyal of retinues. We must look beneath the 
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surface if we hope fully to understand this demonstration. 
He is a king, but he apes no show of a triumph. Still, there 
is a majesty in the apparent meanness, easy to be discovered 
through the humility of demeanor which tempers the display 
(see Phil. 2: 6, 7). 

V. This story likewise shows Jesus’ force to reveal human 
character, It was predicted of our Lord that by him should 
“the thoughts of many hearts be revealed ” (Luke 2: 34, 35). 
In the experience of three classes of people here recorded, this 
is evidently fulfilled (Matt,21: 9, 10,15). One group cried 
“ Hosanna!” another group coldly questioned, “ Who is this?” 
and a third group became malignant and “were sore dis- 
pleased,” 

It is likely that these three classes of persons will always 
be disclosed the moment the name of Jesus Christ is preached. 
What is in the human heart will come out into an uncon- 
scious display, Only those who are of the truth will hear 
his voice, and be saved (John 18: 37); “ Hosanna” means, 
“Save, we beseech,” 

VI. Still further: this story proves Christ’s fitness to evoke 
religious enthusiagm (Mark 11: 8-10), All the four evangelists 
record the words of the people on this excited occasion ; 
so that. we know they quoted the ancient ascription of 
praise to the Messiah, and undoubtedly intended to ascribe 
their highest honors to Jesus as the Christ of God (see Psa. 
118; 26). The scene which rises on our imaginations is full 
of the loftiest exhilaration. Those hosts of passover pilgrims 
sang and shouted, cast their ts in the dust, and made 
the air tremulous with the waving of their triumphal palms, 
Their adoring acceptance of this Nazarene rabbi drove the 
chief priests into unreasoning anger (Luke 19:39). They 
even tried to force Jesus to stop the mouths of the populace ; 
but he told them that if this natural and proper enthusiasm 
should be repressed, when redemption had come, the “very 
stones would cry out.’ 

It is a frightful mistake tosuppose, and a willful perversion 
to assert, that Christianity as a scheme of faith is tame, 
insipid, and lifeless. It cannot be considered even witty to 
quote in such a connection Job’s petulant words: “Can that 
which is unsavoury be eaten without salt ? or is there any taste 
in the white of anegg?” Forthe fact is, the religion of Jesus 
Christ lifts the heart and satisfies the soul better than any- 
thing else ever known to fallen and saddened men. The 
gospel restores the race and purifies the world. There is 
nothing lacking in the prophet’s description of its welcome 
results (Isa. 11: 1-9), 

VIL. Finally, this story suggests Christ's silent inquisition 
Sor wrong-doing. We get the expression from the Old Testa- 
ment (Psa.9: 12). Among all thestriking pictures which this 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem presents, not one can be found 
more impressive than that which is the quietest and the last. 
He came into the temple, looked around, said nothing, and 
departed, He had a way of looking thus: at his disciples 
once (Mark 3:5); at Peter (Luke 22:61); so here he looked 
on the merchandise, the stalls, the tables (Mark 11: 11), 
Retribution was coming on the morrow. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When they came nigh to Jerusalem (v.1). Sooner or later, 
the end draws nigh. However the hours may drag, they do 
not stay. Each breath brings us just one breath nearer to the 
close of our earthly pilgrimage. But our Jerusalem seems a 
long way off to some of us; and we faint because of its dis- 
tance. It is said of the famous “Children’s Crusade” that 
“ long before Asia was reached, long before even Europe was 
half traversed, the little children in that traveling multitude 
began to fancy, with a natural impatience, that their journey 
must surely be drawing to an end ; and every evening, as they 
came in sight of some town which was the destination of that 
day’s march, they cried out eagerly to those who were with 
them, ‘Is this Jerusalem?’ No, poor children, not this town, 
nor the next, nor yet the next, is Jerusalem ; Jerusalem is 
far off, and it needs time, and strength, and much endurance, 
to reach it. Seas and mountains, labor and peril, hunger and 
thirst, disease and death, are between Jerusalem and you.” 

Go. your way into the village over against you (y. 2). When 
Jesus tells his disciples to go their way, he means for them to 
go in the direction he points out, and to go on his errand, It 
is all right for us to do just as we please, when we please to 
do just as the Lord directs, And if we are really the disciples 
of Jesus, we shall have no other way than his way. He said 
of himself, while he was here in the flesh, “My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me, and to accomplish His work.” 
When the same mind is in us that was also in Christ Jesus, 
then it will be perfectly safe for us to do as we have a mind to. 

Ye shall find a colt tied. God is never without the means 
to carry out his plans. When he has a work for any of us to 
do, he sees to it that whatever is essential to that work is at 
just the point where it is needed. If he sends out a preacher, 
there is sure to be a hearer for the preacher to address. If he 
wants a church built, there is somewhere the money for its 
building, waiting only a faith-filled call to its giving, or faith- 
filled exertion in its gathering. If he commissions any of us 
to write, or to trade, or to plant, or to manufacture, or to teach, 








or to train, he sees to it that all the wisdom, and all the strength, 
and all the means which we really need for that to which he 
has set us, is available, if only we will go our way for it, as he 
directs. If we don’t mistake as to our mission, and if we 
enter the right village, we shall find the colt there—tied. 

If any man say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye, The Lord 
hath need of him (y. 3). And whatever we do, we are pretty 
sure to have some one ask us, “Why do ye this?” It is 
important for us always to be ready to give a reason for our 
course; for we are under watch and scrutiny continually. 
If we are doing what the Lord has set us to do, we haye a 
good and sufficient answer at our tongue’s end, whoever ques- 
tions us. And what right have we, at any time, to be doing 
what the Lord has not set ustodo? His commandment is 
exceeding broad. It covers all the details of every-day life. 
There is something for us to do, at the Lord’s direction, in 
every hour of our earthly course. And if we are doing this, 
we are doing what the Lord needs to have done: and needs 
to have us do for him just now. 

Many spread their garments in the way ; and others cut down 
branches off the trees, and strewed them in the way (v. 8). There 
is no lack of means, to any who would show their love for 
Jesus. No one need wish for larger possessions in order to 
do him honor, It is using what we have, what we Can lay 
hold of where we are, for the service and the honor of Jesus, 
that evidences our love for him, and that gives him pleasure. 
There is such a thing, to-day, as parting with a garment for 
the cause of Jesus, laying that garment in his path by laying 
it on the shoulders of one of his needy disciples. There is 
such a thing also as spreading flowers in his path, by placing 
them in the homes of poverty or of sickness, in his name, and 
for his sake. And such gifts, when they are all that can be 
made, are more than the costly offerings of those who give 
out of their abundance. And with all our giving unto the 
Lord, let our hearts and voices cry aloud in all sincerity, 
“Hosanna ; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of 
our father David: Hosanna in the highest.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M,. ©. HAZARD. 


The hosannas of this lesson, and the welcome given to 
Christ as the Davidic King of Israel were anticipated, as 
recorded in the last lesson, by the royal salutation given to 
Jesus as he was leaving Jericho by blind Bartimeus. It is 
questionable, and not so very questionable either, whether that 
solitary cry of faith and of recognition of Jesus as the Son of 
David, with its touching appeal for mercy, was not more 
acceptable to the Saviour than the manifold shouts of a mul- 
titude led away by an ignorant and temporary enthusiasm. 
The one who uttered that cry, “followed him in the way ;” 
many of those who here shouted “ Hosanna!” soon cried, 
“Crucify him ! Crucify him!” 

For once, we leave the outline, as it is given in the Lesson 
Analysis, in order to suggest a treatment of the lesson that 
the teacher may find to be more forcible and satisfactory. 
The lesson is a striking one, It chronicles the only incident 
in Christ’s life wherein he allowed himself to be saluted as 
King. And, even here, there is more of permission than of 
self-assertion. By no word of his own, but only by the sym- 
bolic act of riding into Jerusalem upon the ass, does Jesus 
proclaim his own royalty. All of the extravagant acclama- 
tions of the people spontaneously result from their interpre- 
tation of his character, and, possibly, from a perception of 
the significance'of his act. First, let us look at the causes 
that led to Christ’s reception as King of Israel. 

I. The prophets proclaimed him king.—The Lesson Bible 
Reading gives a few of the many prophecies that speak of 
the Messiah-king of Israel. The words of the prophets 
glow when they come to speak of this King and his king- 
dom. They turn the light of their prophecies upon a 
dazzling throne, an imperial scepter, a ruler of unapproach- 
able splendor. Their predictions are too glorious altogether 
for fulfillment in any carnal kingdom, but, intoxicated by the 
visions they suggested, is it any wonder that the Jews were 
ready to welcome Christ as king—equally ready to crucify 
him because he was not a king according to their notion ? 

Il. His miracles proclaimed him as king.—The multitude 
who had come with him up from Jericho hardly could have 
failed to have been impressed with the evidence of his Mes- 
siahship given in the cure of blind Bartimeus. And, prob- 
ably as a voluble witness, that now seeing man had followed 
him as a disciple. The apostle John specifically refers to the 
effect that the raising of Lazarus had in bringing out the 
people to do Jesus homage. Those who had been with him 
when he called Lazarus from the tomb, had borne such wit- 
ness of this wonderful miracle, that “for this cause also the 
multitude met him, for that they had heard that he had done 
this sign.” Other miracles, also, had their due share in pre- 
paring the people to make this demonstration, for Luke says: 
“The whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and 
praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty works which 
they had seen.” Quite probably many of the lepers whom 
he had cleansed, many of the sick whom he had restored, 
many of the lame whom he had caused to walk, many of those 





out of whom he had cast unclean spirits, many of those who 
had felt the virtue of his healing power, helped to make up 
the great throng that went out to welcome this lowly, long- 
expected king. And their shouts, no doubt, were loud and 
sincere. 

Next, let us note how his kingship was attested in the 
manner of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. 

1. It was attested by his foreknowledge of what was to happen. 
With what perfect certainty he sends his two disciples for the 
colt! Note that in his directions he tells them: 1. Where 
the colt will be found—in “the village” —“as ye enter enter 
into it.” 2. How it will be found—“tied.” 3. Its history— 
“Whereon no map ever yet sat.” 4, Its owner’s consent— 
“Bay ye, the Lord hath need of him.” Each particular that 
is added so increases the improbability of fulfillment, that, 
except upon the theory of divine foresight, it is impossible 
to account for this accurate pre-statement. In every specifi- 
cation it was fulfilled. 

2. It was attested by the manner of his entry. He entered the 
city asa king. For this purpose he sent his disciples for a 
colt whereon no man ever yet had sat. Evidently he meant 
to claim as applying to himself all of those prophecies that 
described the Messiah as a king. The people understood 
them in one sense, while he understood them in the right 
one; but he showed that he appropriated them, and left their 
true interpretation to be disclosed by the rapidly hastening 
events near at hand. 

3. It was attested by the event as a fulfillment of prophecy. Both 
Matthew and John call attention to his riding into Jerusalem 
as a fulfillment of the prediction of the prophet Zechariah. 
The evangelists give a free quotatien of the prophet’s words, 
evidently speaking from memory. The omitted clause makes 
the application still more striking—“ He is just, and having 
salvation.” The prophecy is a singular one. The King pre- 
dicted was utterly unlike the ideal kings of the time. He 
was to be “meek.” He was to come as a King of peace; for 
he was to ride in triumph into the city, not upon a war-horse, 
but upon an ass. The verse that follows in Zechariah is still 
moré significant ; for, after declaring that implements of war 
should be cut off, the prophet rapturously says: “ And he 
shall speak peace to the heathen ; and his dominion shall be 
from sea to sea, and from the river even unto the ends of the 
earth.” How fully all this applies to Christ is apparent,— 
how little it would apply to any other is equally manifest. 
It is inconceivable that this, and many other prophecies 
equally significant, should have been fulfilled in the life of 
any one except the Messiah they meant topoint out. Speak- 
ing of the Old Testament scriptures, Jesus most convincingly 
could say: “ These are they which bear witness of me.” 

4. He was received as king.— He had made a kingly 
impression upon the people. They deemed him to be worthy 
of their homage, In the miracles that he had done, he had 
proved his right to come to them in the name of the Lord. 
They recognized him, too, as of the royal lineage, and as 
coming to establish the kingdom of their father David. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To-day’s lesson begins with the approach of Jesus and his 
disciples to the great city of Jerusalem. They had come 
along the high road from Jericho until they reached a place 
called the Mount of Olives because so many olive-trees were 
there. 

On the side of the Mount of Olives was the village of 
Bethany. Do you know what friends of Jesus lived there? 
If the children do not know, ask them to learn at home, and 
tell you next week, of Bethany, and those there whom Jesus 
loved’ He often visited the home in Bethany, and spent 
there the last few nights of his life. From the steep sides of 
the mountain the company could look across a deep valley to 
the village of Bethphage, and beyond that to the city with 
its temple and towers, its shining gates and walls. Jesus told 
two of his disciples to go to the village, and they should find, 
as g00n as they entered it, an ass tied, and with her a colt; to 
loose them, and bring them to him. 

The messengers went, and just where two roads, or paths, 
met, tied by the door of a house, they found the ass and colt, 
as Jesus had said. Jesus knew they would be there; he 
knew the owner; he knew the question somebody would ask 
when he saw two men loosing the animals, and starting away. 
He told the two disciples what to answer; and when they 
were asked why they did it, they said, “ The Lord hath need 
of him.” Then, at once, without waiting for anything more, 
the people allowed them to take the colt. 

When they brought the colt, and Jesus sat upon him, the 
crowd were pleased. Their King should not walk into the 
city foot-sore and weary ; he should.ride on an ass, the emblem 
of peace,—for horses were used in war. They rejoiced that 
they were to see fulfilled what the prophets said so long ago, 
-—“ Thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass.” They took off their cloaks, and put them on the colt, 
as a sort of saddle, for no one had ever ridden him before. 
Anything for the Lord must be sacred, and not of common 
use. Some threw their garments down on the road for him 
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to ride over, as they did in the path of a king, to do him 
honor. 

Jesus rode along, while the crowd waved branches they 
had cut from the trees. An olive branch was a sign of peace, 
and it was the Prince of peace who was entering the city. 
Others took branches of palm-trees, a sign of victory, and 
waved them before him, or strewed leaves and branches on 
the ground, as he passed. It was not a silent crowd; they 
came with singing, and shouting “ Hosanna,”—singing as they 
did at the glad feasts of thanksgiving, saying, “ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Nearer and nearer 
to the city gates, through the city, louder and plainer were 
the voices, Others joined in the chorus. Those before sang 
“ Hosanna,” and those that followed answered, “ Blessed be 
the kingdom of our father David: Hosanna in the highest,” 
rejoicing that One had come to restore the old glory of David’s 
throne, dnd reign as king. Did they know what kingdom 
Jesus was really going to establish ? 

Jesus entered into the city, and went tothe temple. Do 
you know how old he was the first time he went there? Now 
the children in the temple sang, “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David,” and, when some of the priests were displeased, Jesus 
said to them, “ Have ye never read, Out of the mouth of 
babes thou hast perfected praise?” The blind and the lame 
came to him in the temple, and he healed them. Did Bar- 
timeus tell in the crowd what Jesus had done for him? It 
was a day of rejoicing for the city, and triumph to the disci- 
ples, who had heard him tell of coming sorrow? Could 
trouble be so near when our golden text, which a prophet 
long before foretold, had really come true in Jerusalem, and 
their eyes had seen and their ears heard so many wonderful 
things that day ? 

The evening was coming on, the setting sun making long 
shadows over the road where they had come with singing and 
waving branches. Jesus did not stay in Jerusalem. With 
the twelve around him, he went back again to spend the night 
in the village where was the home of those who loved him 
before he raised the only brother from four days’ sleep in the 
grave. 

The lesson may be reviewed by the same outline given in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, adapting questions to what you have 
taught. 

At the Mountain.— What mountain? Whysocalled? What 
city was in sight? Near what villages? For what did Jesus 
send two disciples? Where did they find the colt, and what 
did they say? 

On the Road.— Who was with Jesus as he went? What did 
they do with their garments? With what did they strew his 
path? What words did they say and sing? 

In the Temple-—When did Jesus say, “I must be about my 
Father's business”? He once called the temple “my 
Father’s house.” There he went to give some teachings each 
day in the last week of his life on earth. All the rest of our 
quarter’s lessons are concerning his teachings in or near the 
temple. 

How can you take Jesus as your King? How can you join 
in praising him as did the children in the temple? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What event in Christ’s life showed a small measure of the 
honor that shall be given unto him? (Title.) For what cause 
did the prophet Zechariah exhort the children of Jerusalem 
to rejoice? (Golden text.) Will the assumption of his kingly 
power be to you a cause of rejoicing, or of eternal sorrow ? 

Mark 11:1. Name the last villages which Jesus passed 
on his last journey to Jerusalem. Give a clear description, 
by use of a map, of the location of Jerusalem and its sur- 
roundings. Give a concise account of the events in Christ’s 
life from the time of our last to the present. How 
near was the day of his death at the time of his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem? What attribute of God did he mani- 
fest in the directions he gave for the necessary arrangements? 
(v. 2.) What would be the natural effect of this manifesta- 
tion, upon the disciples? What was signified by the selection 
of a colt that had never been ridden? Why was an ass 
selected in preference to a horse? How must these facts have 
impressed every honest, well-instructed Jew? (Matt. 21 : 4, 5.) 
How early was this prophecy written? (Isa. 62:11; Zech. 
9:9.) How great confidence should we desire Jesus to feel, 
respecting the surrender of our possessions at his bidding ? 
(v. 3.)* Does this verse or the preceding reveal the greater 
omniscience? Why did Jesus need to ride upon this colt? 
What confirmation of his divinity did the two disciples wit- 
ness? (vs, 4-6.) What comforting thought does it suggest to 
us? (Mark 13:31.) How did the disciples on this occasion 
express their homage to their king? (v. 7.) How should we 
express ours? Who joined in the rendering of homage on 
this occasion? (v. 8; Matt. 21:8.) Who will participate in 
that which is to be rendered heréafter? (Rev. 5:13; Phil. 
2:10,11.) When will it be? (Rom. 8: 19-23.) When had 
Jesus declined the homage which now he accepted? (John 
6:13-15.) How was it customary to receive a triumphant 
king on his return from battle? (1 Sam. 18:6,7.) Add one 








illustration from profane history. Was the joy chiefly because 
of the family reunions, or the good secured in defense of prin- 
ciple or protection of liberty? Does the honor of victory 
belong to all' who may enjoy the secured good, or only to him 
whose power obtained it? What kind of an entrance into 
this world was given to Jesus at the beginning of this era? 
(Luke 2:7; Matt. 2:13; Luke 4: 16, 28,29; Mark 3:6; John 
1:11.) What title did Pilate persist in giving him? (John 
19: 14, 19, 21, 22.) How is his present power in the world 
pictured to us? (Rev. 6:2.) How is his coming power pic- 
tured? (Rev. 19:11-16; Matt. 25:31, 32.) What is the 
manner of his first entrance into the temple of our human 
bodies? What shall be the manner of his second entrance 
therein? How was the joy of the multitude expressed on the 
occasion of his entry into Jerusalem? (vs. 9,10.) Why did 
they use this. song on this occasion? How will our joy at 
Christ’s second entrance into our bodies compare with that of 
his first entrance therein? What seems to have been Jesus’ 
sole mission to Jerusalem at this time? (v.11.) What do 
you regard as the pre-eminent meaning of the triumphal 
entry? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


HOW TO HONOR JESUS. 
1. BY INSTANT OBEDIENCE: 
Example. 
“THEY SAID EVEN 4S JESUS HAD COMMANDED.” 


Precept. 
| “WHat HE SAITH UNTO YOU, DO.” 
Satine 


2 BY READY GIVING: 


Example. 
“Tus LORD HATH NEED.... AND THEY BRING 
THE COLT TO JESUs.” 


Precept, 
“FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED, FREELY GIVE.” 


3% BY JOYFUL FOLLOWING: 


Example. 
“THEY THAT FOLLOWED CRIED, SAYING, 
Hosanna.” 
Precept. 


“ REJOICE, INASMUCH aS YE ARE PARTAKERS OF 
CHRIST’S SUFFERINGS.” 











SAY YE: 


THE LORD HATH NEED OF HIM. 











DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING. — Crucified, Lowly, red. 
Behold thy King cometh : capitals yellow, the rest grey. Unto 
thee, white. Hosanna, Depart, yellow. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

The relative situations of Jerusalem, Bethphage, and 
Bethany need to be known, if we would get a correct picture 
of the scenes of this lesson. A number of authorities, several 
of them quite respectable, and not lightly to be contradicted, 
locate Bethphage to the eastward of Bethany ; the sole reason 
being the order of mention in the Gospel narrative. But the 
real order is that of nearness to Jerusalem ; not the order of 
approach in the journey from Jericho; for if not, then by 
parity of reasoning, Jerusalem would be still farther east than 
either Bethphage or Bethany. -: 

Since our good dictionaries have been furnished with the 
opinion first mentioned above, ruins have actually been found, 
on the traditional site of Bethany, on the shoulder of the 
southern spur of the Mount of Olives, or northern edge of 
the Mount of Offence—ruins whose non-discovery hitherto 
has made the geographers rely on the flimsy reason of order 
of mention by the Evangelists, as just stated. If a vote were 
taken among the experts to-day, it is probable that the tra- 
ditional site of Bethphage would be its location by the great 
and the preponderating majority. 

Coming from Bethany by the Jericho road, one must at first 
make a little ascent, then descend past a small ancient ceme- 
tery. In about a quarter of an hour we come to a gorge, across 
which—down steep, across, and steep up again—there is, 
and always must have been, a foot-path for those who wish to 





make a short cut. But the main road curves around the end 
of the gorge, making a circuit, or way rownd, meeting the 
short cut just mentioned, very near the traditional site of 
Bethphage, where the ruins above referred to have recently 
been found. Moreover, we are to remember that Jesus started 
from Bethany when he made his triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem, if we accept John’s account as the one which fixes the 
order of time; and unless Bethphage had been passed the 
day before, it could scarcely have been passed on the march 
of to-day ; nor have been mentioned in an account of this tri- 
umphal entry, unless it was actually between Bethany and 
Jerusalem. 

This location solves at once the peculiar use of the word 
rendered “the open street” in the Revised Version, and “in 
a place where two ways meet” in the Common Version, and 
which, by derivation, means a “ way around.” The two dis- 
ciples would cross the gorge by the foot-path, while the main 
company kept the regular road. Coming back to where the 
two ways meet, into the way around, they would find “ with- 
out” (the door or the village), the colt tied, and have time 
enough to bring him back some distance before they would 
meet the Lord coming with the rest of the company. 

All this, though near Jerusalem, is still quite out of sight 
of the city ; but five minutes more takes them over the south 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives, where the city bursts into 
view in its most imposing near prospect. Before they had 
come in sight, doubtless, so swiftly does news travel in the 
East, the multitude were pouring out of the gates to meet 
Jesus, and welcome him as the promised Prince of Peace and 
Salvation. 

“They bring the colt . . . and he sat upon him,” is, as the 
prophet of old had indicated, a mark of meekness and lowli- 
ness—for a prince ; for the ass is the common beast for 
everybody to ride, and has been so from the days of the 
patriarchs and prophets. The horse is the beast of state, 
which kings and rulers ride, for dignity or for display. In 
Cyprus, as in China, the saddle mule is much better than the 
horse for comfortable riding, and usually commands a much 
higher price. There was no degradation in riding the ass ; 
but it marked the Prince as not above the people in his 
manner and ordering of earthly state, 

To cast on the colt their garments in place of a saddle was 
no strange thing in itself, for it is frequently done by the 
rider himself to-day ; but for the people of the company to 
do it was an act of high and honorable regard. It is no 
strange sight to see even a woman astride of a donkey without 
a saddle. , 

Spreading their garments in the way for a carpet, if we are 
to judge by the rules of to-day, denotes joy as well as honor. 
The same thing has happened within a few years to European 
travelers in the approach to Damascus, after some unusual dis- 
tress in that fanatical city, and some unusual occasion to wel- 
come those who came. On that occasion the travelers were 
on horses ; and it was still in the day when every non-Muslim 
had, as a rule, to dismount before he could enter the gates of 
that holy city. But it is also the custom to spread their gar- 
menis in the way before many dignitaries on their entry into 


| a city, on many familiar occasions, Yet it is no ordinary 


mark of respect; but one which is confined to very great 
occasions, or to the expression of some very strong feeling. 
The “branches” mentioned by Mark seem to be the techni- 
cal word for all sorts of things sérewn—as we throw flowers— 
in the way on occasions of a like nature. The palm branches, 
which Matthew mentions, are the long leaves of the date 
palm, often ten feet long, which to this day are a regular 
feature in all decorations of the country. Immediately about 
Jerusalem at the present day, palm trees are scarce. “The 
three palm trees” near Jerusalem, which present such # 
singular view of Jerusalem, well known to the natives who 
love the walk thither, give their name to the immediate 
locality ; which they could hardly do if there were another 
three close enough together to mark any other spot. That 
spot, by the way, is well worth visiting for its singular view 
of the city; but the only picture thereof here remembered is 
a modern painting in the famous gallery at Dresden. In the 
time of Christ palm trees must have been more abundant 


than now in all that region; but the palm leaves must always ~ 


have been a desirable element in festive and honorable 
decoration ; and indeed we see the signs of it in all antiquity. 
Nowadays, they are rarely lacking on any joyous occasion, 
but they are used as decorations within the walls. In Jeru- 
salem on Palm Sunday, however, the palms which one dis- 
tributed to the worshipers are often twigs of Virginia old field 
pine, just as hemlock and spruce do the same service in 
America. 

By comparing the shout of the multitude as related in 
Mark with the same words as they occur in Psalm 118, 
we get some idea of the genius of the Oriental expressions in 
popular demonstrations. Our shouts of “Hurrah!” and the 
like, mean little to the understanding. The Evangelists, 
recognizing the popular exclamation, or shout, in “ Hosanna,” 
did not translate it into Greek, as our translators put it into 
English in the Psalm, but kept it, An instance of the like 
nature is to be seen in “ Alleluia” in the Revelation, where 
our translators rendered it in the Psalms-—by “ Praise ye the 
Lord.” 
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tartner notice. | BOOKS, 


Summer Stories for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth. P asene Ppp. 
2, London and New York: Maemilian & Co. Price, $1.50. 


ys and —— Temperance Text-book. By H. L. Reade. 16mo, illus- 
ae . 4 New York: The National Temperance goclety and 
Publicatl in House. Price; 0 cents. 
PAMPHLHETS. 
A Sbort History of Class No. 8, Urbana Gate. 16mo, pp. 5 Urbana: 
Citizen and Gazette Office. 'Price, 2% cents. 


Lady Jane: anovel. By Mrs, Oliphant. (The Franklin Hee peeeped) 
to, pp. 29. New York» Harper and Brothers. Price. 
Mater a ae By the author. of James Gordon's wise, (The Frank- 
n Kquare L vot .) 4to, pp. 108. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR SONG-BOOKS.* 


The old-fashioned oblong-quarto music-book, of the 
Carmina Sacra order, has well-nigh disappeared from 
the choir-seats of city churches, and is becoming a 
rarity even in the smaller country yillages, Since the 
great and permanent popularity of church song-books 
with hymns and music on the same page, the larger 
denominations have issued authorized hymnals, which 
naturally find a greater sale than their volunteer, com- 


petitors, There still remaing, however, a large demand, 


for similar books which shall be available for any denom-, 


ination of Christian worshipers, and shall take the place. 


of official books where none exist, or supplement. them 


in churches desiring a greater variety of music. This | 


demand has been well met by such books as the older 
or newer collections by Dr. Robinson or Dr. Hatfield ; 
Hymns and Songs of Praise, by Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy 
and Schaff; The Christian Hymnal, by Drs. Parker and 
Burton and Mr. Twichell,—one of the very best of music- 
books; or the Evangelical Hymnal, by Dr. 0. H. Hall 
and Mr. Lasar,—an attempt to popularize the Anglican 
and German church music in American Protestant 
churches. New books of this general class appear from 
time to time, and the call for them seems sufficiently 
urgent to arouse their editors to good work. 

One of the best of them is the Church Praise Book, 
which has been prepared with intelligence and care, and 
is excellently adapted to its purpose. The collection is 
an inclusive one, and its hymns and tunes represent B 
wide range of authors The later Anglican music of 
Dykes, Barnby, Sullivan and. Smart is here; but an ade- 
quate representation is also made of the best work of 
Mason, Root, and other American composers, including 
the late W. B. Bradbury, who, despite his occasional 
sentimentalism and weakness as a composer, did an effec- 
tive work for American sacred,song, Some, new. tunes 
by Mr. H. P. Main, one.of ype emg se repaid 
his admirable faculty for writing,music at once artistic 
and easily learned. Some of the better German, chorals 
are introduced,—as many, doubtless, as the general pub- 
lic can use. Most German chorals are deficient in that 
accentuation of musical time which is so strong and per- 
manent a mark of musical taste in this country, and 
therefore they seem to lack the choral beginning, mid- 
dle, and end to which our choirs and congregations are 
properly accustomed, An excellent feature of this book 
is the painstaking care with which the names of authors 
and composers are presented; and its typography and 
other mechanical details are of praiseworthy quality. 

Another book of good solid merit is the Rev. Charles 
H. Richards’s Songs of Christian Praise. It has no evi- 
dent purpose to develop or raise musical taste in any one 
direction, but the editor has not permitted his et of 
hymns and tunes to include those of a distinctly tri 
or ephemeral class, Its method may A thdctased and 
its achievement characterized by eres Fag it remin 
one of the Presbyterian Hymnal, thou 
strong in the older American tunes. Mr, Richards, like 
Mr. Main, is commendably full and accurate in, his rec- 
ords of authorship, and the book has all needed indexes 
save of writers and composers. 

Mr, Giffe’s Western Anthem Book addresses itself to 
churches which, whether adopting congregational sing- 
ing or not, still desire to open, seryice. with a choir- 
anthem. The collection has modest merits; few of its 


* The Church Praise Book; a selection of hymns and tunes for Chris- 
: ' worship, Crown 8ve, pp. 384. New York: Biglewand Main, Price, 


Songs of Christian Praise, with music; ual ot wasp Pihe Rev. 
lic, social, and private devotion. Selected = orrangee & ~ v. 
Chartes Bi. Richards. Crown Beo, PP. vi, 

Brothers, Merrill, & Co, Price, $1.00, net. 

The Western Anthem Book: A A es 8vo, boards, pp. 160. 
Cincinnati George b, Newhall & Go, 
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Ph le Choir. By L.O. Emerson. Oblong 8vo, boards, pp. 112. Bos- 
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anthems are of a high order, but most are musical and 
pleasing. The book is a good one for choirs which need 
new material once in three or four years. 

Mr. Emerson’s Herald of Praise is the latest edition 
of the long quarto of bygone years ; it begins, of course, 
with the “elements of music,” followed by a department 
of the cheery and spontaneous “ gles,” and school-songs, 
and part-songs, with which country singing-schools are 
familiar; and last of all comes the division of religious 
music. The second part contains bright and melodious 
tunes, and is much superior to the third. Mr. Emerson 
has hitherto. written a few good four-part tunes, and in 
his anthems and sacred solos he has narrowly missed a 
high success; but his work in this volume marks no 
adyance on previous books. Too much of his music is 
feebly sentimental, and suggests a sort of Protestant 
revision and restatement of the florid Roman Catholic 


_| music of the Gounod school,—we speak from the musi- 


cal standpoint only. Some of the anthems have too 
much of the singing-school jingle to be efficient aids in 
religious worship; they affect religious expression, but 
lack nobility and strength. 

The Male Choir, also edited by Mr. Emerson, is a 
good book for popular use. The tunes—for two tenors 
and two basses—are harmonious, though lacking, for the 
most part, in effects of high musical excellence; and 
they are so simple as to be within reach of almost all 
singers. Some of them might well have been trios, as 


the fourth part is merely a doubling of some other. 


The new edition of Messra, Ditson’s Gems of Sacred 
Song gives proof of the popularity. of this work. The 
collection has hardly been surpassed as a popular treasury 
of religious songs, though the editing is not always accu- 
rate, and the accompaniments are sometimes unworthy 
of the famous airs to which they are set. 

Mrs, Osgood and Mrs. Oraigin’s Book of Rhymes and 
Tunes shows a much higher editorial excellence. The 
tunes and words are chiefly from foreign sources, and 
introduce many charming new, songs, set forth in a 
very attractive form. The songs.to children are not 
beyond the reach of singers of ordinary merit, but their 
artistic quality is high, and their spirit is fresh and pure. 
The German accompaniments to some familiar airs are 
often better than those usually in vogue ia this country, 
and both the secular and the religious songs will at 
once please the hearer and educate musical taste. Sev- 
eral of the songs from Continental sources illustrate the 
fact that folk-music, as well as folk-poetry, carries its 
essentials through many lands. 





Not until the knowledge which is but in part shall 
have given place to the more perfect seeing, will the long 
at te daueios pain and sci- 





time, the incompetent 
must be to have their say, as well as the com- 
petent. recent. book, welt, work of these 
two classes. . Dawson’s Facts 
and Fancies in Mc 0 I work of one who is 
a keen 0 ver,of natyge, and a lover of the 
word as well. It direct, attempt to reconcile 
the most 1 with the received 


interpreiation.of the.text.of Genesis, but it draws, with 
bold, clear strokes, the dividing lines between what is 
really science and what are masquerades under that name. 
Speculation is shown up as speculation, and the airy 
foundation of assumption, on which it is built, is laid 
bare to the reader’s sight. What science is, how little it 
is to be feared, what light it throws upon the word, how 
the revelation in the Book harmonizes with the open 
secrets of nature, are told in language which the plain 
Bible-reader will find easy of comprehension. To those 
who are troubled regarding the relations of scientific 
thought to religious thought, or regarding the limits of 
reason, and faith, this book is to be heartily recommended, 
The, second book, Z'he Bible Scientific, by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles C. Adams, is one of the class of books which 
need never have been written. Its failure to comprehend 
the difference between what the Bible teaches and what 
it does not teach, is only equaled by its failure to discover 
what, science is, There can be no question that the 
author succeeds in harmonizing his own scientific theories 
with. his. own biblical imaginings; but as to the Bible 
and science—well, the less said the better. (Facts and 
Fancies. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 238. Philadelphia: The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25.— 
The Bible Scientific. 16mo, pp. xiii, 176. New York: 
Javes Pott. Price, 75 cents.) 


Two books which are worthy of the attention of those 
Ohristian workers, lay and clerical, in the various denom- 
Margaret | inations, who use prearranged forms of service, are Ser- 
vices for the Chapel and the Family and The Burial of the 





Dead, , The former is published anonymously; it is a 
duodecimo of over three hundred pages, and it gives well- 
planned orders of service for five Sundays, for extra ser- 
vices, for family services for five weeks; also the psalter, 
and other Scripture selections suitable for responsive 
reading. The services are designed for use among the 
evangelical denominations; and, in each, provision is 
made for the introduction of extempore prayers. Itisa 
valuable addition to the literature of popular liturgies. 
The Burial of the Dead is the joint work of Dr. George 
Duffield. and his son, the Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. It 
includes not only general and special forms of burial 
services, but Bible readings on death, general directions 
for the conducting of funerals, and hints for sermons and 
addresses. Taken as a whole, the book is replete with 
instruction for the young minister, in one of his most 
delicate duties. It will probably be thought, however, 
that the section on “ Peculiar and Special Cases” is car- 
ried out to an extreme fullness and particularity. (Ser- 
vices for the Chapel and the Family. 12mo, pp. iv, 332. 
Philadelphia: Porter and Ooates.—The Burial of the 
Dead. 16mo, pp. viii, 150: New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents.) 


It was a good thought which set the publishers of the 
American Health Primers at reissuing that useful series 
of popular medical books in paper binding, and at a 
reduced price. Now that the hot months are upon us, 
there is a peculiar field for the cheap editions just issued 
of Zhe Summer and its Diseases, and Our Homes, each of 
which has already won its place in popular medical litera- 
ture. Another book just issued, of the same general 
class, but of a more rambling and less scientific character, 
is Hints for the Summer Months, by Dr. O. CO. Vanderbeck. 
This is made up of general health hints for people who 
stay at home, for those traveling, and for those at the 
seaside and in thecountry. Its plan covers more ground 
than either, or indeed both, of the two books named 
above ; but the plan, necessarily, is not carried out with 
any degree of thoroughness, The style is simple; scien- 
tific terms are dispensed with wherever it is possible; but 
the lack of a table of contents, or of an index, is an inex- 
cusable negligence. (The Summer and Its Diseases. 
16mo, paper, pp, 150.—Our Homes. 16mo, paper, pp. 
149. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, Son, & Co. Price, 
30 cents.—Hints for the Summer Months. 12mo, pp. 
156. Philadelphia: The Baxter Publishing Co. Price, 
50 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 











Quebec, special, at Montreal...... -.. .......--- July 25, 26 
Quebec, special, at Quebee = ---. ---------+-.- July 27, 28 
Indian Territory, territorial, at ———-———-.-.-... July 27-30 








New Brunswick, special, provincial, at St. Johns....Aug. 1, 2 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N.S8_-Aug. 4-6, 
Prince Edward Island, special, provincial, at Charlotte- 


SR i irs steed ie Swit ven ane ian dames dawnt Ss, 9 
Newfoundland, special, provincial, at St. Johns .... Aug. 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Danville_.............----- August 22-24 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier_......---. ... September 13, 14 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, In- 


i June 30 to July 21 
Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, on the Island of Mackinac, 
EE nn va nnn nenenitindemenamnannnanee et Oly O15 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly and Camp- 
meeting, at Hartzell Park, Topeka, Kansas-_...July 11-20 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at Warwick Wood- 


lands, Greenwood Lake, New York-..---.---- July 11-25 
Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
WMnole us 260s. L2sk subs 66 Jods Se ee July 11 to Aug. 19 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, near San- 
pale, ODO soi iin -sthisid rite teiinincnnnicn July 19-31 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wis- 
COMED Sinn so bh <0 pled wacom nrenmen ates July 25 to Aug. 4 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland -........-.....July 26 to August 2 


Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland’. ......._.......July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 


BEE cengloincivcnanesaemsnaueareponapes corn eee f-ke 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Wee Ges} Pa a ae August 1-21 


Bible Revision Assembly, at Cottage City, Mass_.-- Aug. 8-10 
New England Sunday -school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts ............--...............August 22-30 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—At the annual convention of the Livingston County 
(Il.) Sunday-school Association recently held, the 
secretary, Dr. Charles H. Long, reported that the number 
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of Sundsy-schools in the county had been brought up 
from 88 to 110, and that all the townships were now 
organized. In the prosecution of this work, the secretary, 
who is unpaid, had traveled more than twelve hundred 
miles, and attended over a score of conventions. The 
convention raised four hundred dollars for the Sunday- 
school work, and instructed the executive committee to 
secure the services of a Sunday-school missionary, whose 
duty it will be to organize new schools, to hold conven- 
tions, and to organize asystem of house-to-house visita- 
tion. This brings Livingston County well to the front 
among the counties of Illinois. " 

—Nearly twice.as many counties were represented at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Dakota Territory Sunday- 
school Association, held June 27-29, as at any previous 
territorial convention, and the outside attendance was 
unusually large. Nearly three hundred schools reported, 
showing a total membership of 10,618, —a gain of forty per 
cent. over last year’s report, Thirteen counties report 
organization; six of these were organized during this 
year, Mr. W.B. Jacobs, of Chicago, gave an addresson 
“Organization,” after which the convention voted three 
hundred dollars for the furtherance of the Sunday-school 
work. A temperance session was also held in honor of 
the prohibitionist victory in Iowa. The officers for next 
year are: For president, the Rev. W. 8. Bell, of Grove 
Hill ; for secretary, Mr. D. P. Ward, of Sioux Falls ; for 
recording secretary, Mr. J. L. Roberts, of Mitchell. 
There are also three vice-presidents; and Mr, E. G. 
Wheeler, of Huron, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Next year’s convention will be held at Mitchell 
some time in June. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Full arrangements have now been made for the 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly. The 
exercises of the Assembly, which have been planned with 
a special view to the requirements of Sunday-school 
teachers, will include a series of lectures on topics con- 
nected with the Sunday-school teacher’s work, anda 
course of normal instruction, the whole being under the 
direction of Chancellor Charles N. Sims, of Syracuse 
University. The normal course will be on the same lines 
as that at Chautauqua. Among the lecturers will be the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of The Christian Union, the 
Rev.. Thomas Guard, the Rev. Drs, J. B. Van Meter and 
S. L. Baldwin, and the Rev. A. A. Wright. Season 
tiékets to the lecture and normal course cost one dollar. 
Application for programmes and tickets should be made, 
before July 20, to Mr. W. M. Frysinger, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. After that date, Mr. Frysinger can be 
addressed at the Assembly. 

—This year the programme of the Chautauqua Assembly 
is fuller than ever before. Two folio pages of the 
Assembly Herald are occupied by what is, after all, little 
more than a skeleton scheme of lectures. The sessions 
now extend through nearly two months, and several new 
features have been added to the courses. The Sunday- 
school course has been advanced with the others, The 
names of the lecturers include many who have spoken in 
Chautauqua in former years, but more who have not 
before met a Chautauqua audience. Professor William H. 
Niles will give a series of physiographical talks, the 
Rev. Dr. William M. Blackburn will tell the story of 
the British Kingdom, Mr. Wallace Bruce will lecture 
on some great names in English and American literature, 
and Bishop Warren will speak of the wonders of astron- 
omy. The Rev. Drs. Philip Schaff, Lyman Abbott, 
J. M. Buckley, A. B. Leonard, W. 8. Studley, and J. T. 
Edwards, Professors William T. Harris, W. OC, Richards, 
J. W. Churchill, and G. J. Luckey, Mr. John B. Gough, 
and Mr, Frank Beard, are among those who have already 
promised or are expected to take part in the lecture 
course. The price of day tickets has been increased to 
twenty-five cents, and season tickets have been correspond- 
ingly increased in price. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Good progress was reported at the sixth anniversary 
of the Passaic Bridge Union Sunday-school, of Passaic, 
New Jersey. The school was organized June 11, 1876, 
with about 40 members. The present membership is 
140, 


—Six-monthly reports are made by the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school in Lancaster, of which Mr. Henry OC. 
Moore is superintendent. The last six months showed 
an enrollment of 318, with 7 teachers and 45 scholars 
who had not been absent during the six months, 

—A roll of honor was read at the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the First Congregational Sunday-school of Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts. It contained the names of 5 








teachers and 9 scholars who had been present at every 
session during the year. The present membership of the 
school is 474, and the average attendance is 285. 

—Systematic giving is emphasized in the First Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school of Selma, Alabama. As a con- 
sequence, the school is able to contribute more largely 
than most others to charitable and religious enterprises, 
—one of its benefactions being an annual contribution of 
four hundred dollars to an orphans’ home and a school 
in Soo-chow, China. The attendance of the school is 
about 200; and it has a library of 1500 volumes, 


—At the First Presbyterian Church of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, the sixty-second anniversary of the Sunday- 
schools of the church and the celebration of “ Children’s 
Day” were combined. The morning service was given 
up to a “ Plea for the children of Reading,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Wallace Radcliffe,the pastor of the church. In the 
evening, a special anniversary service, made up of re- 
sponsive readings, plentifully interspersed with music 
and suitable hymns, was held in the chureh. 

—On Sunday evening, June 25, the Broadway Congre- 
gational and Buckingham Chapel Sunday-schools held 
a union Sunday-school. concert. The order of service 
which was arranged by Mr. W. R. Burnham, was made 
up of one hundred sayings of Jesus, arranged under the 
divisions of “ Jesus the light. of the world,” “‘ Jesus the 
Saviour of men,” “ Jesus defining our service,” “ Jesus 
demanding fruit,” “ Jesus.requiring child-like character,” 
** Jesus defining love,” “ Jesus declaring his omnipotent 
power,” “ Jesus foretelling his sufferings, death, and resur- 
rection,”’ “ Jesus comforting his people,” “ Jesus telling 
of his second coming.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—A Good Templar’s Lodge has just been established 
in Valparaiso, Chili. An attempt was made to form one 
a year ago, but it died out for lack of a sufficient member- 
ship. 

—On June 27 the people of Iowa decided, by popu- 
lar vote, in favor of constitutional prohibition. The 
prohibitionist success in Iowa is already making itself 
felt in more confident prohibition work in other western 
states. 


—Mr, Francis Murphy’s temperance work in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, has attracted the attention of the Presby- 
tery of that town. The Presbytery cautiously recom- 
mends church sessions to watch for the fruit of the 
movement in their various congregations. 


—One of the traditions of the London Mansion House 
has been that every guest at the civic banquets held 
there should drink wine only. Hence not even water 
was provided at the tables. At the.recent bapquetgiven 
by the Lord Mayor to the mayors of England and Wales, 
this tradition was disregarded for the first time, temper- 
ance drinks being provided for those who preferred not 
to taste alcoholic liquors, 


PERSONAL. 

—Professor John H. Wheeler, of Bowdoin College, 
has been offered, and has accepted, the chair of Greek 
language and literature in the University of Virginia. 

—Dartmouth College has conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity upon the Rev. R. R. Meredith of Bos- 
ton, the well-known leader of the largest Bible class in 
America. 

—President Mark Hopkins, “Garfield’s professor,” 
delivered, July 4, a memorial address upon the life and 
services of the late President Garfield, before the Alumni 
Association of Williams College. ; 

—A course of three lectures on the relations’ of Chris- 
tian truth and modern thought has just been delivered 
in London, by the Rev. Dr. E. de Pressensé, under the 
auspices of the Christian Evidence Society. The lec- 
tures were delivered in French. 


—Concerning President Haygood’s declinaturé of the 
bishopric to which he was elected, it is told that a 
friend, who wrote to ask the reason of his non-accept- 
ance, received the laconi¢ reply: “When I came to 
Oxford I bought a lot in the cemetery.” Dr. Haygood 
means to stick to his work in Emory College. 


—Mr. Moody paid a flying visit to London during 
June, in order to confer with the committee there as to 
the course he should take when his work in Glasgow is 
closed. As soon as arrangements can be made, Mr, 
Moody proposes to visit Paris, for a short series of ser- 
vices among the English and the Americans there. 

—In the appointment of Mr. Charles F. Richardson 


as Professor of English Literature, Dartmouth College, 
has done itself double honor. It has secured a man pre- 





eminently qualified for the position ; and it has shown 
that it need not go outside of its own alumni to secure 
the peer of the best man in a like place in any college 
or university of America. 





GENERAL. 

—Three general supplies have been made by the 
American Bible Society, of the Bible, throughout the 
United States. This year the board of managers has 
undertaken to make a fourth general supply. At the 
third supply in 1866 the population of the United States 
was about thirty-seven millions. To-day the population 
is nearly fifty-three millions; so that the work now pro- 
posed will be the largest that has ever been attempted for 
the distribution of the Scriptures in any country. The 
board of managers has issued an address to the people 
of the United States, calling for co-operation and aid in 
the work. 

—Here are two lettera recently received by Mr. F. G. 
Ensign, the superintendent of the American Sunday- 
school Union’s work in the North-west. The letters tell 
their own story. The first is from a worker, who encloses 
a dollar for Sunday-school supplies for her school in the 
pineries of Wisconsin, She says: ‘‘ I am very poor, so I 
leave it with you to do the best you can for our school. 
When my husband was alive, I had money. I have 
sustained this school for fourteen years, and have been 
superintendent or teacher for thirty-four years.” An- 
other superintendent in Minnesota writes: “I am sorry 
to trouble you, but, remembering your former kindness, 
I again take the liberty of asking a little help for our 
Sunday-school, This is a poor place. It is mostly 
Swedish people who are moving in here. I am a widow, 
over sixty years old, and am poor; but, as the people are 
so careless, and I can do nothing else for them, I try to 
keep up the Sunday-school, and teach them as best I can 
about their souls,” 








THIS AND THAT. 


“The Universal Peace Union” is now fully organized 
with Alfred H. Love as president, Henry 8S. Clubb as 
secretary, and Jesse Cleaver as treasurer. If the plan is 
to seek peace and pursue it, there may be again in fol- 
lowing up Love with a Clubb and a Cleaver. A union 
of that sort ought to bring the enemy to terms if anything 
will. This society flourishes a new organ under the grim 
title of ‘‘ The Peacemaker,” with a “ Clubb ” as its editor. 
That certainly sounds better than “ The Shillalah ;” and 
it is quite as pacific. 


A common fault at church services, as well as at social 
prayer-meetings,—not incompatible, to be sure, with sin- 
cere piety,—is the habit of mispronouncing the words of 
hymns, The vowei “i” suffers most in this respect. 
Choir and congregation unite to give it the plainest sound 
of “u.” Eter-nut-ty, prosper-ut-ty, etc., come with pal- 
pable distinctness from lips that should sing “ eternity, 
prosperity,” etc. Now, experience teaches that this bad 
habit cannot be corrected by being once pointed out, but 

Christians might well, pay enough attention 
to what they are doing in God's service to make such 
errors uncommon, if not to abolish them altogether. 


Several physicians of Boston have united with quite a 
number of its citizens in a circular address to the teachers 
of that city, urging them to put forth all their influence 
and authority, in the suppression of the use of tobacco 
among the children under their care. The prevalence of 
this habit among the boys is really alarming. The effect 
of tobacco upon grown men is bad enough, but upon the 
unformed and susceptible constitutions of the young it is 
simply terrible. It acts with special power upon the 
nerves, and brings the boys to manhood nerve-shattered, 
and unfit for anything that calls for steady application 
and endurance. The street boys, unfortunately, are not 
the only ones who take up the habit. There are many 
homes so carelessly guarded that their boys have defiled 
themselves with this noxious weed. The movement in 
Boston is only a sign of awakened attention to a subject 
that cannot safely be ignored or neglected. 

The editor of the Oongregationalist recently noticed 
two men sitting side by side in a railroad car, one of 
whom was reading from an open Bible to the other, the 
reading being interrupted now and then with questio: 
and comments, The editor says of it: ; 

There was none of the gush of the mere religious sentimen- 
talist posing for effect before the public. But just as two friends 


might read the morning paper and discuss its contents together 
on their way into town, these two men were refreshing them- 
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selves for their day’s work by conversing about 
the history of God’s people in the world. 

Such a sight is not so unusual as it used 
tote. The study of the International les- 
sons has done something to make possible 
a scene 80 pleasant, It is not unusual to 
soe Sunday-school teachers thus engaged 
in the cars. The time is hastening, when 
to witness such a sight as social Bible 
study by the way shall attract no more 
attention or excite no more comment than 
to observe men reading their daily news- 
papers. 


Whether a church or a Sunday-school 
is to be congratulated upon its growth— 
depends, If it is recruiting its ranks from 
the unenlisted, that is worthy of applause— 
if it is drawing from some other church or 
school, that, presumptively, is deserving 
only of condemnation. On this point, the 
Golden Rule says: 


It is no gain to build up a church or Sunday- 
school out of material drawn from some other 
church or Sunday-school. It may be easier to 
secure recruits from some other regiment of the 
Lord than from the Devil’s ranks, but it is not 
gain to the Lord’s army. Yet sometimes it 
seems as if churches were more intent upon 
rivaling other churches in efforts to draw 
paying members, and members from other 
churches, than in saving the lost. And this 
foraging upon other churches is not all across 
denominational lines, but is carried on largely 
within those lines. ‘The world” is fair game 
for any church, but do not hunt in one another’s 
flocks. 


The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor has well 
said that “the best” Sunday-school help 
is “a loving heart.” It is necessary to 
know something of the laws of teaching, 
or to have that instinct that answers the 
same end ; it is necessary to have accurate 
information and sound exegesis; it is 
necessary to be able to impart what one 
knows in a way that will interest; but, 


above all, it is necessary to have a that a | Persia: 


heart. That is the most potent aid that a 
teacher can have. By means of what it 
can do, some illiterate teachers have had a 
most extraordinary success ; and, for want 
of it, some men, very learned, and even 
eloquent, have been complete failures. 
Only a loving heart effectually can present 
a loving gospel; only one who himself 
loves sinners, and is willing to deny him- 
self for their sakes, can faithfully and per- 
suasively represent Him who loved. and 
gave himeelf for sinners, 





There is no reform so sure of success as 
that which finds its enthusiasts among the 
children, The girls and boys of to-day 
are growing up to be the sovereigns of 
to-morrow; and their thoughts and their 
theories will then rule the world. Senator 
Miller of New York, recognized this truth, 
when he said in his recent address before 
the assembled teachers of his state : 


The future of all legislatures, judiciaries and 
executives is in the keeping of the educational 
department ; whether they shall wisely provide 
for the public good, honestly interpret the laws 
and feithfully execute them, depends upon the 
honesty of the work done by our teachers. 
The purity and perpetuation of our free govern- 
ment rests in the two fundamental principles : 
the intelligence and mora! worth of the masses. 
The advancement of intelligence is almost 
exclusively within the province of the schools, 
whilst they also form strong bulwarks for the 
protection of the morals of a people. All 
reforms which are to be successfully prosecuted 
in matters of general government must look to 
the schools for their co-operation and advocacy. 
The three hundred thousand teachers, with 
more than ten millions of pupils under their 
charge, reaching into and taking hold of the 
heart-strings of every family in the land, con- 
stitute a power which, when directed toward 
the achievement of any reform in society or 
government, cannot be successfully resisted by 
any opposition or combination of opposing 
forces. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


. Adwertisers are free to examine the 
scription list at time. The uniform rate 
for ts 25 cents per agate 
line for and every ‘ tor 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. DR. 
O. G. OILLEY, Boston, says: ‘‘I have 
used it very extensively, and with the most 
remarkable success in dyspepsia and in all 
cases where there is derangement of the 
liver and kidneys,” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New Publications. 


I. . 
CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES: 


Being a Narrative of Life on the Frontier, and 
Sport in the Rocky Mountains, with an Ac- 
count of the Cattle Ranches of the West. 
By WILLIAM A, BAILLIE-GROHMAN, author 
of “Tyrol and the Tyrolese,” ‘‘ Gaddings 
with a Primitive People,” etc. With an 
original map, based on the most recent U. 8. 
Government Survey. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 

It is not often that there a oppears Jaume of hunt- 

In, LY et web Cees 4 eCamps in the Rockies.” 

interesting po ay of the narrative, to- 

ether with a chai style and an inex ble 
fond of spirits. rg A one of ine 2 most enjoyable 
accounts of frontier life that have been pes moed. Be- 

sides there is something poawne 2 sone the book In i's 

utter freedom from the usual “all talk’ of Western 
ve 4 in the transparent candor of the author 

in recounting his adventures and exploits. He has 
given us a jumbie of firs: impressions, his book is 
the result of three or four extended excursions hrough 
terrtores preceded By loug.ekperienos ot “Alpine 
: MV ace at false much tala 


climbing and deer-stalki 
to B sonra he the topography, na.ural 


THE FAITHS Ge THE WORLD. 


A Concise History of the Great Religious Sys- 
tems of the World. St. Giles Lectures for 
1882., By Principal Carmp, Professors 
F.urnt, MILLIGAN, and TaYLoR, Drs. JAMES 
MACGREGOR, J. CAMERON LEES, and others. 
1 vol., 12mo, ro 

A es *, ns of India: Vedic Period, 
jon of India: Buddhism 


. Rel It. 

Rell Religion of ot tonite nfucianism. IV. Religion of 
Zoroaster an . Zend Avesta. V. Religion 

7 of Roget | Greece. 

VIL nic and 


x. “ancl ent i, Heligions_of 


inavlan “Retigio on 
Mie a Christianity in os to 6 other Stet et 
cor ot oy ea ees aki is that sy co. ay constitate a 
ened iby at who lovethe or _ National Baptist 
THE EPOCH OF REFORM. 


(Epochs of Modern History Series.) By Jus- 
TIN McCarry, M.P., author of “A History 
of Our Own Times.” 1 vol., 16mo, $1. 


ve ae Egyp ns 
Religion of 


nds ever written, 
Teati. ingot interest for lovers 
* cons itutional government, and perhaps the most 

and instractive chapter in the B history ot 
Tinie Saxon institutions. 


IV. 


THE INDEX GUIDE TO TRAVEL AND 
ART STUDY IN EUROPE. 
Alphabetically arranged. By LarayeTre C. 

Loomis, A.M. With Plans and Catalogues 

of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Tables of 

Routes, and 160 outline illustrations. 1 vol., 

16mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 

“The vgine of the Index Guide is incontestable.”— 
gone one, in the de- 

— Boston Journal. 

One ot the most compact, com Reieenties, and ex- 


anales traveling comr anions w ich have eyer been 
printed,.”— New York Tribune. 


GUERNDALE. 
By J.8., of Dale. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25, 
bi it of th stery: ther of th nce, 
aes " yt rather is full of delicacy 
and painer of Guerndale has given 


us & BtO) we have not bad in this count 
rg > he ae vi pach seep haven ”—- Boston many eng ere 
0 


1 be sure to attract attention from th 
are manne tor a new sensation in the fheld of” t oy 


literature. We have seen no work for many mon 
may 


hich th ective brilliant be more ustly 
pa Bvening Gazette. ’ 
VI. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
&. 50. 


“Dean Stanley, if not a man of pterpreted 
the events of his time so much tifoust't the light of 
an a ioagination that these sermons 


eon 
as ,and are a because they give 
voice on special occasions, to the 
fmm but tothe almost ot inanimous feelings of a 
great people.” —Standard of the Cross: 


* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, 
willbe be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price. by “7% 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New Yerk. 


* An innovation, and a ve 
partment 0 of European a 








Longfellow’s Latest Book 
In the Harbor. 


Containin a ae ublished in magazines by 
Mr, Longteliow since * € Ultima Thule” appeared, and 


never before Np Aad 
A beantiful volume, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


In the Saddle. 


1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A beautiful book, containing the best and most 
famous poems of horseback ride+, such as “ How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 
= other ballads and lyrics, “which all lovers of stir- 

DE 


aay By will greatly enjoy. It must be a very 
popular 


NORWEGIAN STORIES. 


By Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 


1, SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 
2. ARNE. 

3. A HAPPY BOY. 

4, THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
5. THE BRIDAL MARCH. 


Tastetully bound, $1.00 each. 


“The ——s public should know that such books 
area poliive blessing, and, like the songs of the best 

. awaken those aspirations that elevate and en- 
noble the mind and heart.” —New pyar Journal of 
Education. 


“Mr, Bjornson has the facult ving us vivid 
and dramatic pictures of the life vi peop ple of the 
Norway ‘arms, and with a simplicity which is utterly 
unknown in a modern English or American story.” — 
Portland eres, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY |i 


For Angust has a fine new Steel Portrait of 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
And a full account of the recent Birthday Garden 
Party to 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Price, 35 cents. 
*,* For sale by all ,booksellers. & 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, Boston. — 


100 BOOKS FOR $16.00. 


Sunday-school Books, worth at catalogue 








guiz.00, for $16.00. ~— ay -hand and Pie 
soiled, but all perfect in good order, have been 
repaired so that they will last ae long as Dew books. 


Send for particulars. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


1244 NASSAU 81., NEW YORE. 


-Hesba Stretton’s 
New Story, Pog Lord’s Parse Bearer.’ « oom 
ng $1.25 in book form, we will mali to AH a 
ou receipt of twelve one cent stam ps. "led The 
Peo brary,” No Gav, and ts sold by the 
sahenion in your town. 
Address, J. 8. OGILVIE & CO.. Publishers, 

81 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An 8 Monthly, Fa:ntly, Religious Newspa 
TOM y, Su, eaghes izing PADS 





25 





levoted 
TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Outlook for the first year, postage 

te to any person who will send his address an< 

5 Cents, which is the lowest club rate, 

Address, THE OUTLOOK, 

Sample copies free, ALFRED CENTRE W * 


* BEES "OR are in HONEY, in 
Lexa yin Sx TW send pe yor 2 oe & sam 7 ot our 


. with 
a Gescripeiye pe price-list ot th e latest im 
ives, y Extractors, Arti 
on honey Boxes, 








BONGERT EXERCISES. 


The following Scriptural Concert i 
Thea bere server he pa hag wy 
ve printed in pamp! orm, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 


A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
CRIFI 


BIBLE SA CES, 
BIBLE WORDS. ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 


TRUST. 
HEAVEN; OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
PRAISE GOD. 





THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra ch for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Ad 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$00 


Worth of of Books for $1.50! Satistaction 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 





Oo.. Pubitshers, aI Rose wirect, Mew york: 











The New Sunday-school Song Book. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA 


IS IN GREAT DEMAND, 


Yon will be pleased with the large amount of valu- 

able material it contains. In variety and usefulness 
Sunday-school and Prayer ancoting purposes it 

cannot be surpassed. 

229 Mymns, embracing a large amount of 
New Music by the Best Composers. 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 


aa” Specimen pages mailed to any address, 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. <nieago. 


BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1882. ? 
Plain, Pure, 3 

MORNING = 
a Be 

LIGHT !« 


“ 
’ ii 
are ten tz he od ba ~—- 
much larger 
clearer! Before re adopting Bay be orf book be sure at 
and examine Morning I. a F Price Iq ex- — 
press, $3.60 per doz. $30 per 100. By mail 





Fresh, ws 
sanee Melodies. 


The 
of other 





» H per doz. 
GOOD WILL ears! 


Filled 
tor ‘Banday-schooin, Gospel Meetings, ‘and the 


Home. Price b: 1 
yo By” mal, #20 on A $2.50 pe doz. ea 


Thousands of Sunday-schoo 


~ po already Stopted thie! hook ¢ CROWN #7 
heres" GLORY! i 


castes 

By mail, 

Sample copies, each 25c. Specimen pages free. 
S. W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Anthem Treasures. Best collection extant. 
____ Price, $1.25. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN 
GENT USE OF THE Th lalate 














The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 12, 1879, led to their reissue 
im a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet. 





CONTENTS, 


WHY wEvDX THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT =, FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
oo the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LID, 
SCRIPTURE ms my! SCRIFTURE 
Professor J. Re Oe Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON neal INTERPRETATION, 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO epi BIBLE STUDY 
By Protessor Philip os vas D. D., LL.D. 


rant 
Cc. J. Eilicott, Bishop 
Gloucester an a Bristol 
LIGHT FROM bs LayD ON THE BOOK. 
the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
uf, fessor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FRO RAnrma MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B.. Ph.D, 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rey. Edmond de Pressense, D.D, 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHU 
OF TO-DAY wel ROH 


v Chancellor Howard Crosby D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an — work 2 Ere Be hand ot 
ev teacher of t 
ery wes Holy Record. * Heraid, 


“ We advise every Sun school 
a@ CO) Lo this little work; 


it  - t be wastentiod ti oly 
0 
diat and votunkle figs for tarth or mae 

e use valuable _. 
he Observer, pant e Canada. gd 


me little volume will be specially useful Ld 
Sole sauptange tn intergeaiog net seinen, 
able ce in an 
Beriptare 3 Ao Gospel — Suguun. icin 

“ When such writers as r. Barnes pea Reorp, Pus 
Austin aor B. Ridd Te, ‘Philip Schaff, yy anna 
Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicottand Drs. W. M. Thom- 

E. de Pressense, and 


thelr ideas about the lateligent us use | the “the ‘Bible, the 





result cannot bat be exceed’ ely. valuable. Zhe Bible 
and Its Study is a little pan) reprinted oo the 
columns of The Sunday waphie I ienes, containing a 


series of "er articles \ these and other eminent 
persons. chapters are varied in to) - rd 
well the subject, are pro and eree 

ably to meet a gene: realneed. Ifwer ~——U 


tor n,we would put a copy into the hands of ev 
member of our church, and every scho old enough 
to 


to understand it in our pepe ool, if we had 
80 at our own expense.” he Congregationatist, Boater, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
745 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
, Y thorough p LADIES’ HOME SEMINARY. — = 
easant. 18th year, 16 boarders. 

w.M.¥ Me wELLS, , Principal, Hightstown, New Tomer. 

CuAss! ICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Po’ keepsie, N. Y., MISS S. V. H. BUTLER, Prin., 

for Young Ladies. Full course in every department. 

Pleasant rooms ; }; good tat tabie ; moderate. 








MAPLEWOOD NSE tore © for Youne o Lapras 


—— * iene tor 40 years. The Spring Tom com- 
ril 6. 1882. Address Rev PRAR. Prin. 


Gatnett Institute , For’ e Young, Ladies 


The 29th year will begin Wetnesday, Be pt. 27, 1882, 
For catal e and circular, apply to vy. Gwo. GAN 
wert, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass 


West Chestnut Street lnstitute. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Tenth thy begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West 
MRS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary. Fou. 2°*;3) 

















we Labora'o and art-galiery. Li- 
eyo ot = = ee re Lge 175 a year. 
SS WARD, Prin. So. Hi adley, Mass. 


on SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course TWO YEaRs; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system ¥ gesture and a A we rn course 
| light gymnastics. Term 5. =. 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, — Gatch % to 5th 
trom 10 to 12.A. M. For catalogues apply to R. R 
RAYMOND. Prin. 





wa RCESTER AC ADEMY.— ‘Preparato 
School in its forty-ninth year liberally endow 
unsnrpassed in beauty and héa'thfulness of location. 
Full courses of study ; teachers able and experienced 
men. Fits for college or scientific school ; instruction 
thorough and comprehensive ; individual needs care- 
fully considered ; ; gymnasium, et philosophi- 
cal apparatns, an TH ALB Prin. es free. 
N, 4 VEN WORTH, A.M., Prin., Worsester, Mass. 





Dana’s Musical _institute, 


Gives instroctions in all ~ nti ihe of Music with 
a tho and matic course of study, 
hest excellence and efficiency. 
'erms, ipe = Tt eur, Will ops books. and “ —~ 
music, open Monday, 
tember 4th next. Send for Cata ona. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF F WOOSTER. 


n toeither sex. Nearly 500 in attendan Large 
P owment. Collegiate department fully equi pe 
Sianders of atedy soaks we > = first. <= > 
guages thoroughly taug usical Department newly 

organized. Prepara Department conducted by 


ous influences predominate. Expenses very 
low. Aid given whereneeded. A thorough education 
at smail expens*. Send for catalogue before going 
elsewhere. 11 term Opens September i3th. Address, 
Rev. A. A. E, TAYLOR, D. D., Pres., Wooster, O. 














Dr. Warring’s Boarding School. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILI- 
TARY INSTITUTE. 


Boys of all ages fitted for Business or College. 


B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: “For years be- 
fore our son was under your care. I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were V1.4 ursue studies in school any longer, we 
should {te have him under your instruction 
ar tea cok tains tbe” Send for circular 
with references, Terms, $400. 








THE NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 
COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


EMBRACING 
School fer Piano, Orga», Violin, Orches- 
traland Ban‘ Inst: uments Voice, Artista’ 
= oP A a ll Course, Harmony, Composition, 
Lr Orehestration, Tuning 
eee ‘and Organs. 
School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATUR 
Normal Instruction, Elocution and 
— Action, Physical Culture, and Fine 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
Certificatesand Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred. 
Fall Term Commences Sept. 14, 1882. 

THE NEW HOME, costi 00,000, is the largest 
Conservatory Building inthe world. Here fine seams 
and board are a — moderate prices 
the heart of Boston, cons musical ond artis. 
tie centre of America. evApply oe eM caiately to secure 
rooms for tall term. Sen stamp for calendar to 

E. TOUBJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


VOICE BUILDING BY MAIL. 


Incredible results both in ee | and speaking. 
Volume ot voice more than dou compass ex- 
tended from two to five notes, roo ie of voice 
made absolutely pure and resonant Senet its en- 
tirecompass. Vocal defects snecessfully treated. Im- 
pediments of speech remo Nig the bend intelli- 

ently and successfully culti by lessons by mail. 

singers, the advantages are al almost beyond rum- 
pain ‘Public Sacalare. readers,and actors gain from 
their increased compass such richly modulated inflec- 
tions, and from their enlarged volume of tone such 





—- contrasts of power, that the grand faults of [ 


and mannerism give place to a varied and 
Sthetive delivery. To teachers of the voice, whether 
a —— or Singing, these lessons by mail afford 
y digested plan for ossallion all radical 
faults feof throat or ee besides giving definitely 
tal principles upon which artistic vocal 
on naen must t be based. piano teachers who have 
= the ee mental! discipline in musical forms, 
put who have had no experience with the voice, ma, 
cone adopt this additional and lucrative brane 
of their profession after a careful and systematic study 
of the’lessons by mail. S/ammerers can be most suc- 
cessfully treated by a special course which expands 
the chest, improves the voice, and gives a clear and 
distinct enunciation of the most difficult and trouble- 
some combinations. These oa have been 
developed from a study of nearly all the prevailing 
systems of this country and of Europe. and a more 
minute knowledgeot anatomy and physiology. They 
nish a most complete system for the voice. One of 
the particularly welenme features is that the em 
when normally trained and exercised, can 
with equal facility either in singing or speaking. This 
has been proven in many cases, as scores of entbu- 
siastic testimonials attest, coming aon heads of con- 
servatories, teachers of the voice, public singers, law- 
yers, actors. amateurs, readers, public speakers, and 
clergymen of al! sects, whose vocal powers were fail- 
ing. Circular, giving full particulars, sent free. Sam- 


Rh ELLIOTT li 
aa of . ee = fn Bon - ae ive Shea 
of the Normal Conservatory of Vocal 

anc Elocution. 








THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 


IN 


THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), T he 


Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. 


On the 


cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 


in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. 


In the DOUBLE 


PAGE grouping of picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, etc. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 
hundred copies a year, It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subseriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25 ; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50 ; three months, 63 cenis. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orders. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel portrait, $1.00. 





A 
“A M 
it. The following notices show 


by Mr. 
eae 
religious instruction.” 


Drom The Ieee Goan, Chien. 

“A most S ree eh 
as the worker It is 
in good ae 
teaching the young.” 





ag one worth owning 


a 


John B. ee Jr., late ate, tae thyhowde; et 
tive coumities of the Tnternational Sunday-school 


[ces 

“This book should be in the library of every 
day-school, ad in the hands of every duedag = cl 
oraet on land. The single chapter on* A Coun- 
try school,’ is worth many times the price of 
the book to every Reid. while « and teacher whos 
Leg in such a field, while every worker in A 
school’ be practically helped 


will also 
by tae chapea on that topic. 


ghe nantes duhoal Peurnag( Mtedie anasaes 01 
FThis ta, per! ie ek among all the es of 


8 walatendent”” "I shows fast what a 
uperin en’ t shows just what a wise superintendent didi, and just how he did 
Sai ertarsessctemt | 


y get for himselt a more helpful book than 


From The Examiner and Ohronicie, New York, 


“ We hardly know of a volume w 
and so tho te el ee is 
of work that have been introduced by sanctified 
a with which Mr. Haven was |.verally 


endowed. 
Prom The Hvening Transcript, Boston. : 
ant bok een ewes propriety made a 


a — —- 
for his guidance, ment 
the labors and rk: . 
~s tpanexanioas ° scenes of hip moe talc faith 1 and 
From The Courant. 


“The book o t to be in ev Sabbath. 
library, while, if se moore. be Ro ual ee 
could inward! —— erotn oftect ot could nat not ia fof _ 
ing es) tavorable to al 
rom The Baptist aces Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 


many relations, but he is 
ety eaagipaen eee 
u 
Eo day-school workers 


(United Brethren. 
fon on what a Sun 
be am ne ay ought to be. bas he stor sto. 

est, devoted ry pee 
was. Itis written ii PAL oo, eats Sen n style. and andi 


~ — Sunday-school work for th o | Peeve’ mee valuable suggestion to supei - 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The New Revision 
and its Study, 


Soon after the appearauce of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunaay 
School Times secured trom prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience ot those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether .n an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 ceniseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reterence. should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder tor $1.00, or a 
handsome one, hglf leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES. PuBLisHze, 
725 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia 


SYMBOL GIFTS =i 


Send Pare ah ‘no Sample Set with circular of prices. etc. 
L, 354 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Hl 
Fall Session 8 pt. 21. Puladetpbia vi niire-opeh for tbs 


HOUGHTON ON agvancgeus for Young Ladies 


ord or catalogue address A. BEeNepPrct, Ciinton, N.Y. 


Mt. CARROLL (ill.) SEMINARY, 


And MUSICAL CoNSERVATORY. “Oreads” sent free, 
Niepitergan aries 
Yo 
pa or Bueinen. “Ng BN 
ora, Cecil Co., Maryland. 
aeaael MILETARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Maas., fits a7 yen aoe Business, Bolenting 
Schools, and C r begins Se - Por 
circular, apply to C. B. *ye10 SALP A M., Sup’t. 
HONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
atid ivustrati of by bongs =" with Phonographic tos 
stractions. nners, sent on @) 
Ad n Pitman, incinnati, Ohio, — 


ROANOKE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Danville, Va. All the appointm best J 
Climate excellent whole Season, ane bole 
AVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College 
Hae Thomas Tage, EL-D President. a 
miles trom Phtiad phia. ier care of Society of 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars, address PROFESSOR ALLEN C. THOMAas, Prefect. 


MISS ANABLE’S 


ee and Day School for Youn Tedies 1350 Pi 
hilad’a, The 34th SCHOOL Y will begin on 
pio Sept. 20:h, 1882, Primary rhe! formed. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADI 
The Eightieth Year commences Ce 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE 
Principal, BRaDFORD, Mase. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


PouGHKEKPpsI®, N. Y. coll 
for women, with Schools of t Batali and Wea ana 
he; nb. 


ve ide does L. Catpwet, DD. Pravident. 
‘Siglar’s Preparatory “School, 
4 nied Dee ESE SS: Hsien 
to 
HENRY W. SIGLAN, M-A(Yale) re 


Western Female Seminary, 


X FORD, bel ee ye a Puan, 

















JOHNSON, 











The? 28th year wi 6, 1882, Board, 
Tuition, Feet, and sd Lights. $70 per aye Send for 
catalogue N PEABODY, Prin, 
G Dare iG aA ous ot 

JX Usual Litecats Comreas. wi S esen Tnationte and 
fae ee eeey Le 5802. Both Sexes. 
Influences religious. Home care and com- 


ee ee a ngly Sng 9G Rarregnmsen Bay, 
portunities set alee . he 


Greenwich, 1 RY. 





a a Semi- 
Graduates young "wennen 

usic. Arts ti 

a a poceial y. Highest standard. 

REV. J. C. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


‘Lawrenceville Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
Lawrenceville, N. J, 


opens | Hk ag Mth. The best of home care 
and 0 endure, ber limited. ba og ot mind, 


fo aes es i@ rural al surroundings, and 
Rev. R, HAMILL Davis, PRD, Pri Principal. 
Lake Erie Seminary, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Rovere — 
The Twenty-third Year will pesin Sep 
1882. Course of study recnry extended. “Boliding 
enlarged and re‘furnished. oa draulic passenger e!e- 
vator. Board and Tuition, $1 r year. For illus- 
trated or catalogue. Address, 
MISS EVANS, Principal. 


1sa4. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 15s. 


Next term openss pombe i Prepares for Col- 

lege or for Business. udy thorough. Three 
Departments : Engian. wsetentific and Classical. Back- 
ward boys privately taught. pertect ly heaith- 
ful Discipline, thet of a well- ed family. For 
Catalogues giving full information and list of promi- 
nent me'.’s sons now in attendance, address the Prin- 
cipal, Re Rev. A. G. _ CHAMBERS, A. M., _ Freehold old, N. a 


MONSON ACADEMY, wit in . a 


school year AUGUST 30. Full Classica’ ona aan “ 

courses of study for both LADIES Py, 

MEN. Loca n Western husetts, oy ~ wing 

» beautiful, and heaithy ; in the midat 
a deeply interested in its wel- 

and ander t e direction of efficient teachers, 

it offers og fncllities = soeeins an education. 


n, address 
ae 5. CUMMINGS. ‘A Principal, 
Monson, Massachusetts. 





Lake Forest University. 


COLLE® E—Three courses; open to both sexes. 


ACADEMY Classical and English. Gives 
best of training for collegeor business. a 


FERRY HMALL—Seminary ‘toe Young Ladies. 
Unsurpasse® in beauty end health Ines of situation, 
an iin extent of paveniness ae nag thoroughness 
of eis given. 


n Lake 
ve Es Sa eer Forest, IIL. 
PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 

The business of this senna in, 

1. To supply Schools and Families with Teachers 
Tutors, an OQUETNESSES. 

2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 
= To geod Parents with Information concerning 
schoo 

Seneheve desiring Positions should send stamps tor 
Teacher's Application Blank. 

No Charge to Schools or Families tor our assistance. 
To Par ents seeking schools tor their children “*Pinek- 
mey’s Schoeland College Guide,” containing 
Lay yp y ot about one bundred of the best schools, 
will sent free on receipt of postage (six cents). 








Address, PINCHNEY’S AGENCY, 
Dowestic Building, — ay and Mth St., NewY ork. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF “SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Publishes 
Las) My tie fllowine ren, whighincinde potas. 


From -#2%.00 
“ 3 $03 covtes 1.60 “ 


pore = ace ee 

















to have the direction of a 


the sye4 
should incinde 








ears eg LEAF. A’soparate leat 
Men nr 


THE SCHOLARS” pevtatet map Cebtetne tains the 


Sue year for aoe 
<n 
Fee * year our 








How to {ntroduce 


The Sunday School Times to Friends. 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 








Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 50 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer 


; 
ate bY Joke Minny 
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NK A. KIMBALL, National City, California, 
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MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


WN. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(28 TABLISHED 1848,) 
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ESTERBROOK ** 





STEEL 
PENS 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, @64...J.m 
For Sale by all Stationers, 4 


THE ESTERBGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


“AUTOMATIC — 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord iteelt. “A’ 
shows position of ee 
reeled. up. No breakin 
y giasses; very bandy. T eng 
>) sands are in use. By mail, 
5 25 cents, 
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BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LaNo Acar. 
Sr. PAu, Minn, 


_ Memon This PAPER. 


HAMMOCK 





The White Mountain Hammock («hair 
differs from all the other st«tionary or = neat ber 
in that it is beféer,  ronger, and ele i 
and is bent oe full 


the house, lawn, nD | 

Gah ys to 

aM B nm be put sare oe to be alway 
The echea tand 

world tor 


‘Waite E MOUNTAIN 


amimock, in ever tad 


«enjoyment oft 
une assumes and can be used in any position from sit- 
ing down, without any exertion of the oo- 
sa wa ports ‘and rests the body in whatever 
tb pineed. while the price is 80 low as to be 
one, Price, $4.00. 
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“Employment for Ladies. 

The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing my introducin, 
eir new Stocking Supporters fo r Ladies an 
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for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
ip pews household. Our agents eve 
here meet with ready success and make hand- 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


SOMETHING BEYOND. 


{From The House of Life, by Dante G. Rossetti.] 


Think thou and act ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Outstretched in the sun’s warmth upon the 
shore, 
Thou sayst: “‘Man’s measured path is all 
gone 0’er; 

Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh, 
Man clomb until he touched the truth, and I, 
Even I, am he whom it was destined for.”’ 

may} ogee this be? Artthou then somuch 





Than they > whe sowed, that thou shouldst reap 
thereby. 


hither. 


moun 
Unto the farthest flood-brim look with me ; 
Then reach on with thy thought till it be 
drowned. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line 


Nay, come u From this wave-washed 


be 
And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues 
beyond ,— 
Still leagues beyond those leagues, there is 
more sea, 


PLEASING CHRIST. 


[From asermen, by Alexander MacLaren, D. D.| 


Such is the great characteristic of Chris- 
tian morality. Everything clusters round 
a living person. All the coldness and re- 
moteness and powerlessness which incura- 
bly weaken all Jaw, whether it be that of 
a statute-book, or of conscience, or of 
moratists, are changed into their very 
opposites. Christ is duty; love is law; 
Christ is power; law is impulse. Christ 
is motive; Christ is reward. Therefore 
the hearts and wills that found no attrac- 
tion, nor owned any constraining author- 
ity, in any tables of stone, or any voice of 
conscience, or any system of ethics, yield 

lad obedience to Him who makes his law 
ove; and feeble hands are strengthened 
to do his will by his own power breathed 
into them ; and the hope of recompense is 
freed from. selfishness when its highest 
object is his word of praise and his look 
of pleasure. This, and this alone, is the 
morality that will work. This is the new 
thing in Christianity, not so much the 
contents of the conception of duty, though 
even these have been changed, but the 
new form in which it appears, in a person 
who is, as all men should be, the new 
power for its own fulfillment, which it 
brings. and the new motives whose springs 
it touches... . 
The gospel sets forth Jesus Christ as the 
Pattern and Law of duty, in whom all the 
statuesque purity of the marble is changed 
into the warm, breathing flesh and blood 
of a brother. . . . 
How much tne het bas, this thought 


of pleasin as a motive, than 
that of a Loans theism, need scarcely be 
named. “Thou, God, seest me,” grandly 
restraining and ‘stimulating as it is, may 
easily become a trembling before “the 
great Taskmaster’s eye,” or may fade into 
a very dim thought of a very far-off God. 
Bat when we that the divine eye 
which rests upon us wept over the sinful 
city, and sought the denier with the look 
of sorrowful reproach, untarnished by one 
glitter of anger, we need not fear his 
ping nor doubt that he is as near 
to each of ets glad at our obedience, 
and as grieved by our hardness of heart, 
as ever he was to the oe roup that 
lived on his smile lo ft is no re- 
mote God whom we have im please, but 
our very Brother, the Captain of the 
of the fight who knows all the conditions 
of the 
Such singleness of aim contributes in 
many ways to make life blessed and noble. 
It simplifies motives and aims, because, 
instead of being dragged hither and thither 
by smaller attractions, and so having our 
days broken up into fragments, we have 
one great object, which can be pursued 
through all the variety of our occupations, 
making them all co-operant to one end,— 
and there is blessedness in that. It lifts 
us above man a egy which cease 
rvs be temptations to a heart intent on 
pleasing Christ, as glacial plants ‘and 
animals fled to the north when cosmic 
changes put an end to the ice age in Eng- 
land. It delivers from care for men’s 
judgment, for the opinion of the crowd 
matters very little to the soldier whose 
fame is to be praised by his commander. 
It gives energy for work, and turns hard 
dry duty into a joy, for jit is ever bl 
to toil for One we tw and the work that 
is done with love for its motive, and with 
the hope of giving pleasure for its inspira- 
tion, will not be wearisome, though it may 
be long ; nor grievous, though it may be 
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hard. Freedom and dignity and happi- 
ness and buoyancy all flow from this one 
transfiguring thought, that the one all- 
sufficient aim for life is pleasing Christ, 
the Captain of the Lord’s host. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF FIRE. 


[From Life in Hawaii, by the Rev. Titus Coan. ] 


The volcano of Kilauea is always in 
action. Its lake of lava and brimstone 
rolls and surges from age to age. 

Aa the great volcano is within the limits 
of my parish, and as my missionary trail 
flanks it on three sides, I may have ob- 
served it a hundred times, but never twice 
in the same state. 

On one occasion, when there with a 
party of friends, we found the door of 
entrance to the floor of the crater closed 
against us. A flood of burning fusion, 
covering some fifty acres, had burst out at 
the lower end of the path, shutting out 
all visitors, so that we spent the day and 
aight upon the upper rim of the abyss, 

On another occasion I found the great 
South Lake filled to the brim, and pour- 
ing out in two deep and broad canals at 
nearly opposite points of the lake. The 
lava followed these crescent fissures of 
fifty or more feet deep and wide, until 
they came within half a mile of meet- 
ing under the northern wall of the crater, 
thus ‘fearly enclosing an area of about 
two miles in length and a mile and a half 
in breadth. 

A pyrometer, sent out by Professor J. D. 
Dana, was put into my hands to meas- 
ure the heat of melted lava. I had 
taken it with me twice to the crater unsuc- 
cessfully, the fusion being too deep in the 
— to —— I had — sent it up 

y oO with instructions, hoping to get 
it inanetal but failing, I went up with ~ 
friend Dr. Lafon. e descended the cra- 
ter and traveled south about two miles, 
when a vast mound like a truncated cone 
rose before us. Not recognizing this ele- 
vation, I said to my companion, “This is 
a new feature in the crater; [ have not 
seen it before. It is about where the lake 
used to be; but let us pass over it, and we 
shall probably find the lake on the other 
side.” With the instrument in hand, we 

to ascend the elevation on an angle 
of about twenty degrees. When half-way 
up, there came over a splash of burning 
fusion, which fell near our feet. Our hair 
was electrified, and we retreated in haste. 

Going to a little distance, we mounted 
an extinct cone which overlooked the emi- 
nence we had left, when, lo! to our amaze- 
ment, it was the great South Lake of Fire, 
no longer, as often, one to two hundred 
feet below us, but risen to a level of about 
twenty-five feet above the surrounding 
plain, and contained by a circular dam of 
cooled lava some three miles in circum- 
ference. The scene was awful. Over ali 
that high and extended ‘surface the fiery 
billows were 8 and dashing with 
infernal seething and mutterings and hiss- 
ings. The whole surface was in ebullition ; 
and now and then large blisters; many fee 
in length, viscous films, of the consistency 
of glutinous matter, would rise in gigantic 
bubbles, created by the lifting gases, and 
then burst and disappear. 

We were struck with amazement; and 
the qnestion was, Shall we again venture 
near that awful furnace? e could fre- 
quently see the lava flood spilling over the 
rim like a boiling cauldron ; and what if 
the éneircling dam should burst, and pour 
its deluge of fiery ruin over all the sur- 
rounding area! But unwilling to fail in 
our experiment, we came down from the 
cone, and carefully, and with 6yes" age ze, 
began to ascend the wall. Again and 

in we were driven back by the splashes 
gest hot lava. We persevered, and, 
wi and dodging the spittings, I was 
at last able to reach so near the top of the 
dam as to thrust the pyrémeter through 
the thin part of the upper rim, when out 
burst a gory stream of lava, and we ran 
down to await the time of the withdrawal 
of the instrument. The shaft of the py- 
rometer was about four feet long, with a 
socket, into which I had firmly fastened a 
ten-foot pole. When at last we grasped 
the pole and pulled, the strength of four 
strong arms could not dislodge the py- 
rometer, We pulled and pulled until the 
le was wrenched from the socket. The 
instrument was fast beyond recovery, and 
with keen regret we left it in the hardened 
lava. 

We turned to retreat from the crater, 
and before we had reached the upper brim, 
we looked back, and saw the awful lake 
emptying itself at two points. one of which 
ap to be in the very place where we 
had stood only half an hour before. The 








. Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York. Surgeon-Gen ral 





whole southern portion of the crater was 
a sea of liquid fire, covering, as I estimated, 
about two square miles, with a probable 
depth of three feet. 

I have heard great avalanches of rocks fall 
from the outer walls of the crater some 
sight hundred feet into the dread abyss 
below with thundering force. At the dis- 
tance of two miles I have heard the sough- 
ing and sighing of the lava waves, and 
upon the surface of that awful lake I have 
seen, as it were, gory forms leaping up 
with shrieks, as ifstruggling to escape their 
doom, and again plunging and disappear- 
ing béneath the burning billows. To 
stand upon the margin ofthis lake of fire and 
brimstone, to listen to its infernal sounds, 
the rolling, surging, tossing, dashing, and 
spouting of its furious waves; to witness 
its restless throbbings, its gyrations, its 
fierce ebullitions, its writhing, and its fear- 
ful throes asif inanguish, and to feel the hot 
flashes of its sul phurous breath,—is to give 
one sensations which no human Janguage 
can express, 
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THE ONLY PERFECT BEEF TEA. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: By WM. HARKNESS, 
F.C.8&,L., Analytical Chemist to the British Government. 

BORATORY, Somerset House, London, Eng. 
“T have made a very careful chemical analysis and 
examination of Johnston’s Fluid Beef 
and find it to contain in every 100 parts; 
Moisture . . a? ee 
Albumen and Gelatine Ly td 
Fibrin in a readily soluble form 
Ash or Mimeral Matter... . 














21.81 ? Ni 
37.48 § forming food. 
aie 


mineral 
microscopical examination shows ‘uid 

good, sound beef, ground to a very fine powder. 
There is not the slightest trace of fungus, spores, or 
any other o: ism which would produce decom posi- 
tion. I consider this a most valuble pr 
bin with the 


id boar does, a concentrated extract 
solid itself,—the ny gh fs a form ly di 


ed.” R. SHOEMAKER & Co.,Sole Agents. Forsale by’ 
Druggists and Groc tox. 40n., Som, and I6os. cana 
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Butfalo Lithia Water, 


For BRIGET’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, ete. 











U.S, Army (retired), Professor of Diseases ofthe Mind 
and Nervous System in the Petranetey of N w York.etc. 
“*T have forsome time made use of the Buffalo Lithia 

Water in cases of affections of the nervous system, 

eemplicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or 

with aGouty Diathesis. The results have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been 

a favorite remedy with me fn like cases. but the Buf- 

falo Water certainly acts better than any extempo- 

raneous solutiou of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, 
better borne bv the stomach ” 

Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New York. Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department 
University of New York, Visiting Physician Bellevue 
Hospital, Consulting Physician Charity Hospital, 
New Yor. 

“ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo 
Lithia Water In the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 
Nephritis occurring in gouty and rheumatic subjects. 
with the most mark beneiit. In all gouty an 
rheumatic affections, I regard itas highly efficacious.” 

Ziemssen, in his t work The Cyclopredia of the 
Practice of Medicine, under the head of Esmtersui- 
tial Inflammation or the Kidneys (that is, Im- 
terstitial Ne ritis), says. “ The pathological 
state of the kidmeys, at present design ted by the 
above name, represents the third stage of what is 
known by authors as Bright's Disease, and is alleged 
to be the final result of di nephritis.” 

So now open for guests. Water in cases ef one 
donen Maihgniion bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 

Springs pamphlet sent to any address. 
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“Throw Physic to the — says Macbeth 
Much of i —)- be so disposed of with advantage to 
mankind, but it would be hard upon the dogs. ‘The 


“ sweet oblivious antidote,” which Macheth asked for 
in vain, is, however, vouchsafed to the dyspeptic and 
bilious in TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT. i 

lates, purifies, and invigorates the system ; is a posi 
tive specific for indigestion and constipation; pro- 
motes perspiration and reduces fever. 


Soe. SY set eee 
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A Mxpico-Qeb1r LozENGE OF THE | 


Is the best and moat agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders ths 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseou, nwdicines, are especially pleas¢ d 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in al 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, o: 
aperient mediciné, and while it produces the same re 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin boxes only. 


Price, 25 cts. arge boxes, 50 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, \1878. 
[ 
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Baka Cn, 


Warranted 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, an) 
x admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








COLGATE & CQ’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptiona! 


strength of its perfume are thx 
peculiar fascinations of this luxn. 


popularity unequalled by any 'Coi- 








- tit BEST ‘PRING KNOWN 
WASHING==BLEAGHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOA. MAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well desigr > to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAfE labor-saving compound, and 





THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


rious article, which has acquirec } 


4 
let Soap of home or foreign mann- 





~ORGANS* 
27 Stops.i0 SetsReeds, $109.75 


1 





The Famovs Beethoven Organ with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut Case, suitable 
CF the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

ipped off one yeat's trial, with Organ Bench, 
Stoo 7 o . 
=H a.75 *< 
Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office er or Regis- 
tered Letter. Money refunded with interest if 
not ag represented after one year’s use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50.8 to 11 stops. 


Catalogue FREE. Address or call upon 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Now Jersey. 






















Church Sets Complete, $35 to $500. 
The Largest Stock in the United States. 
enOOLINES FURNITURE MARUBACTORS. 
Ying 48 CANAL STREET, Roewron, 
ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


| FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York: 
POR HAND BOOK 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
Po Pane Ch “@ T. MILLIGAN 
LS a a AT) 
1A FREE SAMPLE 
OF THE 
COLORED DESIGNS 


ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES S.S 














LESSONS 


BGIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 

SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 

AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF 
HIS SCHOO! 

IENCE LITHOGRAPH CO 
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IRE > IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
25c. Package makes 5 gallons of a de- 
lielous, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 

e Ask your druggist, or sent by mail for 25c 

C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Dela. Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa 


SENT CREEL 


Profits and General Statistics, 
Address, American MPg, 
Co... Waynesbeore, Pa, 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as th: 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adw~. 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve a who gets up a club of 
It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—twhen, og: fp dal: Ar ndgaagmetiyd Sencg 5 
and others of the samME scHoon get theirs from another post-office, the 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1. 


matter from one post-o, 


— 


will be sent to 


pers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
e task of taking the papers from the 


post-office each week, and 
their mail 


two or more offices, if desired, The 


each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 


copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS~—A New Plan.—To put the pipet within the reach of the smaller schools, Which, on account of having but 
0 


few teachers, are shut out from the 
rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now 


pt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ag to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate, According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is i 
ow e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in 


e school. 


and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is k during only a portion of the year, the 3 can be ordered for three months or more at the same 
instance, a school has bat ave teachers, it will $1.28 age f 


cost on! 


When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 


) rate. Tf, for 


proportionate 
to-supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 


for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 
FOUR WEEKES FREE.—To belp the forming of clubs; we make the following offer: Upon the request of the ong superintendent, or any teacher 


of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday 


hool Times has not been generally used, we will send each 


week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire foree of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIABILITIES. 
Seam aes 
other 241,833 00 
Total Mabilities. $4,785,425 27 
Surplus as regards policy-holders.......... $1,655,732 89 


STATISTIOS TO JULY 1, 1882. 


Paste svmiee & 12 Rolinies tu tenen sila din atte mot 
fora! claims paid in Life Departmsit.----7-"$1:923,000 
number ‘ASeldent Claims pala ouveses 794,356 
number Accident enaewecsers- 77,402 
amount Accident oun ,000 








241 South 4th Street, Phila. 











Devoe Mra. Go. 77 BEAVER ST N.Y. 
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Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
calvertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in ‘The Sunday School Times. 














LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF farnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
ons, home ’ 


itself, with qu notes, references, etc. The leaves for each 
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jp ones of by other part 
Send 50 CENTS in money or postage stamps for sample and terms to Agents. You will 
never regret buying @ copy, even if you decline canv: . Address, 


Lome __.___ WM. P, BRECK & 00., 379 & 281 Greenwich Street, New York. 
BEATTY’'S ear stops $90. Pianos, §297.50.. GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest selling 
ing di d night. . Pictorial Prices reduced 
logue free Address Daniel F. Beaity, Washington NJ* | cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Philedershia, 
PIANOS Gitveriscree Areereee SIG) | Aep are | Breeremme,, rice tpn: 
ORGANS SPLENDID 8-STOr Chih | Profi large. # to $10 sight 
ORGAN, Stool and Book Send 30c. saree. lars 
Warranted Six years. Send for Catalogue. The SAVONINE 00., Cleveland, O. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. Edited by Headley under Mr. Pentecost’: direction. 
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American Universal Cyclopedia. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
veniently travel may have samples sent 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write us. No 
charge and no need to order if not 
suited. Wemake it a business to attend 
tosuch letters quickly ; and when orders 
come we send the exact article wanted, 
and at exactly same price as other cus- 
tomers pay when here buying in person. 
When goods are not as ordered we take 
them back. Having trained and re- 
sponsible clerks, who are able to use 
discretion in filling orders, we are en- 
abled to give great satisfaction to the 
many customers WHO LEAVE THE CHOICE 
TO us. With a reputation of twenty 
years at retailing, we cannot afford to 
lose our good name by lack of proper 
service to absent customers. Write 
plainly and describe fully what is 
wanted and about the price desired. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 

Address. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Queen, Seneca Queen. and other new varie'ies 
of Strawberry Plants. Ali the leading sta vari- 
eties. Grown in Pots. Also Fay’s lific Cur- 


rant, or ORI. 
JOSEPH D. FITTS. Providence, RB. I. 
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Bollows Falls, Vt. 


ice creaMPREELER 
BEATS THE WORLD 
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nd for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





The Sanday School ‘Timea intends to adanls caly advertionmenss Anas are 





refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisemeat o/ a party not im good standing be inadvertently inserted 
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Sunday-school teachers away from home in mid- 
summer have a good opportunity to do double work 
and to get a double blessing. They can help on the 
Sunday-school at their summer resort; and they can 
write an occasional letter to their home scholars. 


A fear that present joys are“ too good to last,” 
and that a sadder day is coming, is hardly a less 
common, and not a whit more excusable, thought, 
than that the former days were better than these 
“Susan Coolidge ” represents and rebukes this mode 
of distrusting God, in one of her characteristic 
poems, this week. 


Now that so much is being said and read about the 
fine arts, and the love of the beautiful, there is a 
timeliness, as there are pungency and force, in the 
wise words of Professor Riddle concerning Christian 
living as the finest of the fine arts; and the love of 
the beautiful in character and life. All will do well 
to read what Professor Riddle has to say on this sub- 
ject—or on any other. 


In Miss Willard’s sketch of Childhood’s Part in 
Iowa’s Victory, which we lay before our readers this 
week, there is more than a record of progress and 
success. It is an illustration of the principle which 
underlies the hope of every great reform ; and it is 
@ pattern of systematic'and thorough work. It tells 








not only what has been done in Iowa, but what can 
and ought to be done everywhere; and how it is to 
be done. Such a sketch has a mission beyond that 
of mere history. 





In his recently published volumes of reminiscences 
of Oxford and Oxford men fifty years ago, the Rev. 
T. Mozley ventures to make one criticism of the 
work of the eminent teacher Thomas Arnold, whom 
Dean Stanley has so enthusiastically portrayed. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mozley, Arnold had intense energy 
and an ever-present sense of the fact that he had a 
work to do in the world, but failed to perceive just 
how, and in what definite lines, that work was to be 
done. “He had but scant practical aim; the result 
was that his extraordinary impulsive, not to say explo- 
sive, power sent his men in all directions.” Without 
doing injustice to Arnold, there must certainly be 
said to be some truth in this criticism, as proved by 
the subsequent history of the “ Broad Church ” 
school of English thought. It is not enough for a 
teacher to have great enthusiasm and a wonderful 
power in imparting it to others; he must also know 
definitely in what lines he proposes to move his 
pupils. 


What is it to “outlive one’s usefulness”? The 
retention of mental and physical vigor is not always 
made useful to the world ; while, on the other hand, 
a noble mission may be wrought by one who is utterly 
incapacitated for active personal service. Nor does 
it necessarily follow, when we learn with surprise of 
the recent death of some person whose demise natu- 
rally seems to us an event of thirty years ago, that 
such an individual has outlived his usefulness. Per- 
haps he so labored in the past that his works are still 
a living power, though his hand and brain were feeble 
and powerless in all his last years. Most readers 
hear with surprise that Eliza Cook is still alive, or 
that Henry Giles died the other day; their active 
work and greatest popularity seem matters of many 
years ago. But some of Eliza Cook’s stirring poems 
still excite the school-boy’s enthusiasm for right 
living, and one of Mr. Giles’s books of helpful literary 
criticism appeared only a month before his death. 
They did not outlive their usefulness, in the truest 
sense, though one has been blind and infirm for 
eighteen years, and though the other was helpless and 


- | personally obscure for the last years of bis life. 


After all, there is a better measure of usefulness than 
physical strength and a wide personal acquaintance. 
If we do our work now, as we ought to do it, we need 
not be afraid of outliving its service; but if we 
neglect the duty of the present moment, we are 
already outliving the usefulness in our power. 


There is scarcely a greater mistake in connection 
with the desire of knowledge, than in supposing 
that reading—the reading of good books, of instructive 
books—necessarily brings knowledge. Not the amount 
of good reading, nor yet the method of reading, but 
the proper limitation of reading to begin with, and 
the use afterward made of that which is read, must 
settle the question of the gain or loss as a whole 
from reading. As a rule, the men and women who 
know most are not great readers. And as a rule the 
men and women who read very much do not know a 
great deal. “Had I read as much as others,” said 





the philosopher Hobbes, “I had remained as ignorant 
as they.” And Milton had about the same idea of 
reading, when he said : 

“Many books, 

Wise men have said, are wearisome; who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.” 
Continuous reading stands in the way of earnest 
thought, and forbids that study to which almost every 
well-filled page would prompt a thoughtful mind. 
To read right on hour after hour, book after book, 
without stopping to consider and to follow out the 
facts, or the principles, or the suggestions, brought 
before the mind in that reading, is like searching the 
beauties of a new country by whirling through it on 
an express train, never stopping to clamber a moun- 
tain, or to follow a winding stream, or to sit and watch 
a lovely bit of landscape in its changing hues. Go to 
any public library, and learn who of its visitants draw 
most books from itsshelves. You will find that among 
the poorer informed readers are the all-devouring read- 
ers.. Those who really gain from reading are so busy 
making their former reading profitable, and reading 
over again what they have read before, that they 
have not the time to read much new material. 

“Learning is more profound 

When in few solid authors ’t may be found. 

A few good books, digested well, do feed 

The mind. Mauch, cloys; or doth ill-humors breed.” 
The man or the woman who can find time to read 
through a daily paper every day, and then to “keep 
up” with all the better current literature of the times, 
gives proof by that very ability of an inability to 
gain much knowledge—without a change in methods 
of seeking knowledge. 





THE DUTY OF BEING NARROW. 


A narrow man is not an attractive man. Human 
nature instinctively craves broadness. Our systems 
of education are so many plans by which to overcome 
the original narrowness of the boy’s mind, and to 
turn out well-rounded men. We aim at producing 
men with a margin,—men who are not limited by 
any sphere of thonght or activity, but who are capa- 
ble of thinking and acting intelligently in any sphere. 
Why, then, talk of the duty of narrowness ? 

The Devil’s lie is never so potent as when it most 
nearly coincides with God’s truth. That temptation 
is most perilous which lies in the very line of right 
impulse and right acting. He was no mean master 
of strategy who first tempted man with the assurance, 
“Ye shall be as God, knowing the good and the 
evil.” To become as God is, to attain to perfect 
knowledge,—what more commendable motive could 
be given as the basis of human strivings? Yet it 
was this natural desire for completeness which gave 
the occasion for the introduction of death and ruin 
into man’s Paradise home. 

No, it is just because the desire for broadness and 
completeness is so natural that it is so perilous. 
When Aristotle set about framing a definition ot 
happiness, his best expression for it was this: “A 
perfect activity in a perfect life.” There is a phi- 
losophy which accepts this definition, and carries it 
out to its logical consequences. There are yoisinks 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


matter one 
cdeciiedlin rates are as follows :—From one to tour copies, 


who gets up a club of 


2 will be sent to 


NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the + pepe for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 


task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
vi Sf fie tonehovordl sasvess 


their mail 
two or more offices, if desired. The 


each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 


copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free, 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS~A New Plan.—To put the 
few teachers, are shut out from the 
give to such echools the benefit of 

rate of one dollar per copy a ena 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the 
copies ordered in the club is a less than the full number of teachers in 


e school. 


and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a 


rtion >! the 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it wi 


cost on] 


ear, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportiona 
$1.25 to-supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 


per within the reach of the smaller schools, Which, on account of having but 
wey. of forming large clubs, we now adas a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 


e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


apers be accompanied by a statement from the ijesiasei tink that the number of 
When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 


te rate. If, for 


for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKES FREE.—T» hel 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday 


in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer : Py the request of the wn superintendent, or any teacher 
ool Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four wee 


free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 


put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
veniently travel may have samples sent 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write us. No 
charge and no need to order if not 
suited. Wemake it a business to attend 
to such letters quickly ; and when orders 
come we send the exact article wanted, 
and at exactly same price as other cus- 
tomers pay when here buying in person. 
When goods are not as ordered we take 
them back. Having trained and re- 
sponsible clerks, who are able to use 
discretion in filiing orders, we are en- 
abled to give great satisfaction to the 
many customers WHO LEAVE THE CHOICE 
TO Us. With a reputation of twenty 
years at retailing, we cannot afford to 
lose our good name by lack of proper 
service to absent customers. Write 
plainly and describe fully what is 
wanted and about the price desired. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 

Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Queen, Seneca Queen, a her new varie‘ ies 
of Strawberry Plants. Al we the "ean ing anes vant 

eties. Grown in Pots. Also olific Cur- 
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Testimonials 
VERMON®P 
FARM MACHINE 
COMPANY, 
Gallows Falls, Va, 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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